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Editorial. 


ILLIAM H. LYON, D D.D., will furnish the edi- 
\V/ es notes, brevities, and the first editorial article 

during the month of August. For the first 

time in nearly eight years, unless the unexpected 
happens, the Christian Register will appear without any 
contribution from the pen of the editor. During these 
years Dr. Edward Everett Hale has made his regular 
weekly contribution. Mr. Horton, president of the 
Sunday School Society, until the present summer has 
contributed continuously, excepting a break made by 
aceident, and Mr. Tonjoroff, editor of ‘‘Current Topics,”’ 
has never failed with his weekly supply of news. The 
result is too complete to be satisfactory. The editor 
would not boast of these achievements, but only ex- 
plain that a persuasive sense of duty has kept all 
these hands busy at their customary work. During 
the rest of the summer the editor will read the paper 
with a sense of detachment and an impartiality impos- 
sible before. 

a 


Rev. Wiu.iam L. Caarrin of North Easton, Mass., 
falling three years short of that sacred number ‘‘forty”’ 
years in the ministry, offered his resignation because he 
had not strength to do the work which his conscience 
required of him. His grateful parish declines to dis- 
pense altogether with his services, and he will remain 
in the parsonage as senior pastor with a colleague. 
He has been the personal ‘friend of every one in the town, 
rich or poor, who was willing to accept his ministration. 
Beginning life with unusual prospects of usefulness, he 
was at the outset of his ministry crippled by an acci- 
dent which during these years has compelled him to 
curb his ardor and moderate his pace to suit the beat- 
ing of a weakened heart. He has given his strength to 
his parish and to the interests of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. Both of them owe to him a debt which 
will never be paid in money or fame, but will be recog- 
nized by all who have watched his modest and unselfish 
career. 

Fd 


THERE are many men, college bred, who are of the 
stuff of which might be made successful brokers, bankers, 
or railroad presidents, but who are spending their days 
in quiet intellectual pursuits. They are often unknown, 
excepting by the initiated in their own elass. Scientific 
work of all kinds gives some of them tasks that suit 
their genius, and ends of action that invite them with 
ever-increasing rewards, Others busy themselves with 
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the treasures of thought amassed by philosophers dur- 
ing past ages, or take delight in exploring the world 
to-day and studying the races, languages, and literature 
which have survived the struggles of the centuries. 
There are others who plan great things for the advance- 
ment of civilization. Some are even preachers of re- 
ligion. These all prove by their lives that the ends of 
action may be attained directly without wasting time 
in mere money-making, and that as a class they take 
more pleasure in living than is possible to any one who 
is just rich and nothing more. 


ed 


It is a curious illustration of what is called the solidar- 
ity of the human race that the separation of Sweden and 
Norway in Europe should cause the disruption of the 
Republican party in Minnesota. The leader of one 
faction isa Swede and of the other a Norwegian. <A Nor- 
wegian once said, in his Scandinavian English, of his 
orthodox friends, ‘‘They accuse me that I bring splitting 
into families.” That is what has happened in the politi- 
cal family of Minnesota which is so largely made up 
of Scandinavians from the north of Europe. Some 
day a similar division in the Austrian or German Em- 
pire may cause a similar disruption in social or political 
life somewhere in the United States. 


a 


No wise man well acquainted, even by hearsay, with 
life in the Far East of Asia would ever think of opening 
the United States to the vast under-currents of igno- 
rance and degradation in that ancient and antiquated 
form of civilization. But we have not waged war against 
the Chinese coolie in any high-minded way. We have 
made him, his nation, and all men of his color, the ob- 
jects of bitter prejudice and unholy contempt. Chinese 
gentlemen, business men and scholars, of intelligence 
equal to our own, to say the least, do well to resent our 
high-handed and insolent treatment of all men and 
women of their race unless they come as officials under 
the protection of the imperial government. The boycott 
of American goods in China is a hint that will be taken 
even on the Pacific coast. 

Sd 


THERE are at least twenty very rich men in America 
who have made their money in ways which no honest 
man would choose, and which they, driven to the wall, 
would not defend at the bar of their own consciences. 
They know that they are wrong. Their plea is that 
everybody did it, and they had to do it or go under. 
One-half of these men, to speak at a venture, have been 
named and are now on the defensive before the public. 
The other ten men, if we use round numbers, are won- 
dering when their time will come, or whether they have 
covered their tracks so successfully that they will not 
be brought to judgment. They who know them and 
their ways through intimate acquaintance, declare that 
their money was made by the methods which have made 
their colleagues in business, the guilty millionaires, so 
exceedingly rich in this world’s goods and so poor in 
the respect to their fellow-men. The covers have not all 
been taken off. 

wt 


ALEXANDER AGASSIZ was introduced at the Harvard 
Commencement dinner as a modest friend of the uni- 
versity who had from time to time spent money and 
made gifts (for the benefit of the museum founded by his 
father), which now amounted to at least $800,000. He 
has honestly made a great fortune for himself and his 
family. But his fame will never eclipse that of his 
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father who, it may be, never had in all his busy and use- 
ful life $1,000 which he could call his own, to do with 
whatever he pleased. But the millions drawn from the 
Lake Superior Copper Mines, by his son, have been 
used to complete his work, to enhance his reputation, 
and in many other ways to increase knowledge and 
to serve the interests of the people. It is impossible 
to compare the merits of the two men,—of the poor 
philosopher who had no time to make money or of the 
scientific son who could not properly do his work with- 
out making money—and a great deal of it. The records 
of the two men are continuous and complement each 
other. Neither of them could have been what they 
have been without the other, and both deserve grateful 
remembrance. 


Half-truths. 


‘“‘When the half-gods go, the gods arrive.” Half- 
truths are the beginnings of progress. They are win- 
dows into heaven half-way open. All the religions of 
the world and all varieties of religion begin with truths 
seen in part. Sometimes they are not half seen; but 
even glimpses of the truth are glimpses of light, and 
the beginning of all the better things in human life. 
When they are taken for whole truths, they may for a 
time work miracles of progress, because the sight of 
truth always outruns obedience and the action required 
by new truth. But, when the new half-truths are fully 
known and are worked into the common life of man, 
the time has come for a little wider opening of the win- 
dow through which the light shines. If, then, those 
who hold that the half-truth already received is all the 
truth there is to be known, refuse to let the new light 
shine and refuse to admit that there is any progress 
to be made, then the truth already received becomes 
a superstition. It is no longer wholesome and enlight- 
ening. It becomes a shutter which keeps out the light, 
and we learn the meaning of that saying, ‘‘If, there- 
fore, the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness.” 

Every important doctrine ever held in any age or 
nation, and every form of worship, of sacrifice, or relig- 
ious observance of any kind, has come in the demand 
to answer some question asked by the mind of man, or 
to supply the demand of some human longing and de- 
sire. And the thing that has come in response to human 
seeking has been some form of truth, some glimpse of 
the reality in which the human soul is to find its rest 
and peace. All the differences which separate the 
churches of Christendom to-day are differences in ability 
to see the truth, and differences in the forms in which 
the fragments of truth already attained to are made 
portable and fit for common uses. These differences 
are natural. They were inevitable. They are indica- 
tions of praiseworthy efforts in the past to know more 
and do better than ever before. But the pause, the 
suspense of faith about the right path to take, and the 
plan of campaign against the sin and sorrow of the 
world, is due largely to the fact that, the time having 
come for the half-truths to go, they are not allowed to 
give place to the better thing which has been provided. 

In the history of the liberal movements in various 
parts of the world is seen the same changes, the same 
kind of advance’ and arrest of progress, due to the same 
cause, the mistaking of the partial truth for the larger 
fact which ought to supersede it. The Deists of the 
eighteenth century were right as far as they went. They 
assumed that all knowledge of divine things was given 
through the normal exercise of human faculties; but, 
because they stopped there, they rested with a negation, 
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with a denial of revealed religion and the established 
forms of Christianity. They rested also with a partial 
statement of the truth concerning human reason as the 
organ of divine truth. Confucius and Benjamin Frank- 
lin were sages. They were rationalists. They were 
men who taught truth; but they gave no hint in their 
telling of it of its divine origin or of the type of human 
nature that is fitted to reveal the high things of God. 

All the liberalism of the nineteenth century, includ- 
ing in part our own, fell short of attaining to the highest 
and best that was possible, because of a confusion of 
thought and limitation of thought concerning the source 
of the truth which we accept and embody in theology 
and religion. 


“Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 


This statement is true and sublime, and yet, because 
it is not the whole truth, it has hindered as well as helped 
the progress of religious emancipation. The Bible came 
not out of Nature, but out of human nature, reacting 
within its mighty environment, natural and supernat- 
ural. When this truth can be set free, fully stated, 
well illustrated, and commonly applied in the solution 
of the problems which beset the mind of the enlightened 
Christian world, science and the higher criticism will 
mightily help in the process of readjusting the thought 
of mankind, and all churches will take a long step for- 
ward in the solution of the problems of human life and 
duty. 


Summer Idleness. 


There is a well-marked distinction between the lazy 
and the idle. In both laziness and idleness there are 
as many shades and differences as were enumerated of 
the histrionic art by the player in ‘‘Hamlet.’’ The old 
idea of laziness so ingrained in thrifty and strenuous 
New England was conjoined with moral laxity. Bad 
ana lazy, no account and lazy, were married terms. 
The happy-go-lucky ne’er-do-wells who dared resist the 
hard measure of reprobation dealt out by public opin- 
ion to all who defied the stern demands for constant labor 
which prevailed in primitive communities were branded 
as outcasts. ‘ 

But with the changed conditions of our civilization 
we have come to see that too much work is an evil com- 
mensurate with too much idleness. We have come to 
perceive that the shiftless man is hardly more repre- 
hensible than the man who kills himself by too ardent 
application to work of whatever kind. In both instances 
nature has been violated and her command disobeyed. 
We discover that the disgraced term ‘‘loafing’’ has 
meanings and implications that are extremely valuable 
for the preservation of society. But loafing, too, is of 
various kinds. It may, as Margery Fleming said of 
the multiplication table, be ‘‘of the devil, and not to 
be endured.’ The old hymn instilled so diligently 
into our childish minds, that 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 


is not wholly an outworn truism. 

But idling in its various shades of meaning passes 
from the condition of the tramp who marks the gate- 
post with chalk hieroglyphics indicating the disposition 
of the people within, or sits stolidly all day on a park 
bench absorbing sunshine and inertia, to the beatific 
vision of the overworked drudge in hot office, store, or 
factory, who has a mocking gleam of waving trees, gleam- 
ing waters, and dappled sunshine in the shade of cool 
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woods, attainable only, perhaps, by those who do not 
need their solace. ‘ 

Idleness has received its apotheosis in the term ‘‘re- 
laxation,’’ and we are bidden not to relax strenuously 
whatever we do, but to be idle with the luxurious sense 
of perfect repose,—flaccid limbs, slow breathing, half- 
shut eyes, senses that dreamily take in the soothing 
sights and sounds of restful places. Thus worn and 
jarred nerves are gently to be coaxed back into work- 
ing order, and the tangled strings of mind and body 
tuned afresh. In our high-pressure modern life there 
are many who pay the penalty for too ardent devotion 
to what are called the important things of life by find- 
ing it at last impossible to relax. Their thoughts run 
on in the old grooves like trip-hammers, their nerves 
are tense and keyed to high pressure, though bodily 
they may be removed to quiet and reposeful scenes that 
become torture-places to them because they then hear 
the more distinctly the humming and buzzing of the 
machinery within. These are the people who go off 
suddenly with heart disease and brain trouble, with the 
thousand obscure ailments that cut off useful lives in 
their prime. They have never cultivated the good art 
of idleness, of drenching all parts of the being in restor- 
ative and healing rest. These people would give worlds 
if they had the power of idling like the ragged tramp on 
the road or the people who hold down benches all day 
in the city park. ‘They are continually written about 
and preached to on the folly, if not the wickedness, of 
their ways. They are told that self-immolation to 
business, to ideas, to whatever engrosses them, is a 
kind of suicide unnecessary and foolish. ‘‘Relax, relax,” 
is the cry; but they have lost the power of idling. Brain 
and body are revenging themselves for the excesses of 
labor. 

The art of idling is mixed up more intimately than 
we sttppose with the gift of being amused with simple 
things. If this sweet and innocent instinct is atrophied, 
then it is often in vain to tell the tired to rest in places 
where rest is generally supposed to abide. If only one 
thing—money-making, for instance—interests the mind, 
how is it to enjoy bucolic and pastorate pleasures, the 
slow life of the country, the unexciting company of 
sheep and oxen and cows, the placid daily round which 
to the genuine country lover is a poem with a new page 
for each day, a string of pearly sonnet colored by dawns 
and sunsets, sung to bird music and the odors of or- 
chards, fields, and gardens? Instead of resting, the. 
appetite for action is only stimulated by boredom. 
The unamusable are the unrestful; for, where the heart 
is, there also will be the treasure of life. The suscepti- 
bilities we carry into the place of repose are more im- 
portant than the repose itself. Something new and 
delightful and unwonted must awake in us to make 
idleness truly helpful. Responsiveness to the good gifts 


‘of God is of supreme value. 


It is well that change and idleness in sufficient quan- 
tities are now recognized as needs of both rich and poor. 
It is delivering the world from the hard, iron rule of the 
curse of labor that once made, and still makes, life a 
prison or an insane asylum for thousands. And more 
and more, as mankind progresses, we may believe that 
refreshing, restorative, upbuilding idleness will be rec- 
ognized as God’s remedy for many ills. ‘There will come 
a better understanding of how it should be used, of the 
preparation needed to make it a fertile time for the 
soul and a health-giving experience for the body. That 
all the children of the poor, that all suffering from ill- 
ness, or on the verge from over-work, may come in and 
enjoy through this good recreative door to God’s better 
and more beautiful world of rest. and leisure is one of 
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the higher ideals of our time. It is a fruitful concep- 
tion, a m@gher thought sure to expand in beneficence 
and power. The heart of the world has grown tender 
toward the neglected youth of our cities. The slum 
child, the tenement child, the vagrant boy, the working- 
girl, the overburdened mother stifling in her hot room, 
the waxen-faced babies gasping for the breath of life,— 
all of these must have change, rest, renewal in the great 
green earth that seems to cry out to them to come and 
play and enjoy. A divine pity is stirring the heart of 
humanity toward the good gospel of idleness. It is 
one of those quiet, humble movements that takes up 
but little space in the newspapers; but it stirs that faith 
within us by which we live, the faith that a spirit of 
goodness, of beneficence, is busy in the world, and day 
by day is gaining ground against the powers of death 
and destruction. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Boston Headquarters. 


By the votes of the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion certain changes and alterations are about to be 
made in the building of the Association at 25 Beacon 
Street which may interest the friends and members of 
the Association. It has for several years been obvious 
that there was need at our national headquarters of 
larger opportunity of social intercourse. The building 
was designed nineteen years ago to fit the then existing 
needs of the work of the Association, and it was admi- 
rably adapted to the requirements of the situation at 
that time. Book-rooms were provided on either side 
of the main entrance for the Association and for the 
Sunday School Society, rooms for the meetings of di- 
rectors and committee, offices for the various officers 
of the national organizations, and a handsome hall on 
the top floor. The first floor was given over almost en- 
tirely to commercial purposes,—the display of literature 
and the sale of books. Channing Hall on the top floor 
has not proved a popular place of meeting, because it 
is approached only by a climb of three flights of stairs. 
The rooms available for committee purposes have grad- 
ually been absorbed by tbe increasing work of the Asso- 
ciation, until now only one such committee room is 
left, and that is in constant demand. The building 
laws of the city of Boston forbid placing additional 
stories on the building without complete reconstruction 
of the interior. The house, that is, is not built in ac- 
cordance with the present laws governing fireproof 
construction. 
fIn order to provide the necessary accommodations in 
the building the directors have determined to make 
some alterations. A committee of the Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance has raised something over $2,000 for the 
purpose of placing an elevator in the building. The 
directors have now doubled this gift from their general 
fund, and the contract for the installation of the ele- 
vator this summer has been signed. The elevator will 
occupy the space now filled by the closet adjoining the 
assistant secretary’s office, the closet which contains 
the file of the Christian Register, and the front part of 
the office of the Young People’s Religious Union, to 
which a new entrance will have to be made. 

At the same time a readjustment of the retail book 
business done in the building has been accomplished. 
Through the action of the joint committee appointed 
by the directors of the Sunday School Society and of 
the Association, the retail book business has now been 
concentrated in the book-room heretofore occupied ex- 
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clusively by the Sunday School Society, and will be con- 
ducted under the administration of that Society. The 
shelf capacity of the room has been more than doubled 
without undue crowding, and all the book-selling busi- 
ness will now be conducted at the right side of the en- 
trance to the building, permitting the large room at the 
left of the entrance to be made into a reception-room 
or social gathering-place for ministers and the mem- 
bers of the Association. This room in the course of 
the summer will be fitted up with new furnishings, and 
it is hoped that it will prove to be a social centre for the 
friends of the cause. The publication agent, whose 
desk has heretofore been in this room, will have his 
office in Room 5, and, relieved of the charge of the re- 
tail business, will be able to give his whole attention to 
the publishing work. Mr. P. C. McMurdie becomes 
manager of the Book-room, and Miss H. S. Rogers, who 
has been for twelve years stenographer in the secretary’s 
office, will become clerk in the reception-room. 

The president deems it right to add that the votes of 
the directors making these considerable expenditures 
upon the building were passed by the board against 
his individual judgment. The President did not ques- 
tion the desirability of these changes if they could be 
safely made and if the work of the Association was to 
be continued to be done at 25 Beacon Street. The re- 
adjustment of the book business met, indeed, with his 
hearty approval; but the installation of the elevator 
seemed to him an unjustifiable expense. The president 
is one of those who have believed that the time had come 
when the property at 25 Beacon Street should be sold 
and a new building erected on a less expensive lot,— 
a proceeding which might have equipped the Associa- 
tion with a more adequate building than it now pos- 
sesses, and at the same time have left a balance of one 
or two hundred thousand dollars for the increase of the 
unrestricted endowment. The action of the directors 
is, however, to be taken as a final determination of this 
question which has vexed the counsels of the Associa- 
tion for several years. It is now settled that the Asso- 
ciation will continue to do its work as best it can in its 
present quarters for many years to come, and the ex- 
ecutive staff, however much they may have desired 
better facilities, will cheerfully reconcile themselves to 
the decision of the board. 

SaMuEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics, 


A REMARKABLE test of the capacity of modern science 
and civic energy to stamp out a dreaded epidemic is 
furnished by the city of New Orleans, in which up to the 
beginning of the week 283 cases of yellow fever had been 
recorded. Of the total number, fifty-six cases termi- 
nated fatally. The city authorities, with the co-opera- 
tion of the State Health Board and the Marine Hospital 
Service, are applying comprehensive measures to combat 
the disease, which has broken out in sporadic form in 
twenty-seven districts in the city. The citizens of New 
Orleans are doing all in their power to drain all pools, 
to screen drinking-water, and to destroy the mosquitoes, 
which are demonstrated to be an effective means of 
spreading contagion. While the citizens of New Orleans 
are confident of preventing an epidemic, their city is 
virtually under a quarantine, which the State of Missis- 
sippi is enforcing with special rigor. 

at 


In an effort to impress upon the public mind the argu- 
ments in favor of the theory of municipal ownership of 
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public utilities, Mayor Dunne of Chicago is planning the 
establishment of a new educational organization, which 
may be put into operation next autumn. The name of 
the organization will be the Municipal Ownership Univer- 
sity, which will maintain a lyceum as a medium for ex- 
plaining the problems of municipal ownership to the 
people, free of charge. An extension centre will be es- 
tablished in each of the thirty-five wards, and there will 
be subsidiary centres in as many voting precincts as the 
demand should warrant. At these points lecturers will 
appear in rotation during the next year and a half, at 
the end of which period the city election will take place. 
In addition to the popular lectures, seminars in municipal 
ownership will be conducted for the demonstration of the 
theory to advanced students. The ‘‘university”’ will be 
an important adjunct of Mr. Dunne’s campaign for re- 
election. 
a 


GENERAL interest has been aroused in the entire ques- 
tion of the conduct of the government bureaus by the 
recent disclosures of improper dissemination of cotton 
crop reports from the Bureau of Statistics in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. President Roosevelt was in con- 
sultation with Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, in 
Oyster Bay at the beginning of the week, with a view to 
a rigid investigation of the affairs of the department. In 
view of the abuses in the Bureau of Statistics, the oppo- 
nents of the projected legislation to establish federal con- 
trol over railroad freight rates are pointing out the in- 
advisability of entrusting to a federal bureau the pos- 
session of advance information on the tariffs of trans- 
portation lines, which information could easily be made 
the object of a lucrative traffic with shippers, much to 
the disadvantage of general trade and the demoralization 
of the personnel of any commission or other body of men 
in whom the power of regulating rates might be vested. 


Sd 


WHILE preparations are being made for the opening of 
the Russo-Japanese Peace Conference in Portsmouth, 
N.H., this month, there is every indication that Japan 
intends to cast her sword in the balance when the moment 
of weighing the ransom shall arrive. It is evident that 
extraordinary efforts will be made by the Japanese mili- 
tary forces, either to take Vladivostok, or to invest it 
completely, before an armistice is granted in Manchuria. 
The possession of Vladivostok would place Japan in a 
position to demand more onerous terms from her enemy 
than would be the case if Russia still held that pawn in 
the great game of world diplomacy which will be played 
on American soil. It is also apparent that the campaign 
on the island of Sakhalin will be pushed with the greatest 
energy by the Japanese invaders before the curtain falls 
upon the drama which the world has been watching for 
the past year and a half with something akin to awe. 


a 


THE announcement by the British Admiralty that the 
Channel Fleet, the most powerful of the British squad- 
rons, was going to the Baltic and would remain there for 
a considerable time for ‘‘manceuvres”’ created a profound 
stir in European capitals, and especially in Berlin and 
Paris, at the beginning of the week. At both the capitals 
mentioned it was understood at once that the presence 
of the British sea power in Swedish and Norwegian waters 
would have a direct bearing upon the aims of German 
diplomacy, which has taken a lively interest in the politi- 
cal disturbance that has been occasioned by the rupture 
between Norway and Sweden. It has been assumed that 
the kaiser is distinctly willing to"take"advantage of any 
opportunity for German aggrandizement which might 
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arise out of the existing situation, and the published in- 
tention of the British government to be represented by 
a formidable naval force in the Baltic at this time is natu- 
rally regarded as a portent of Great Britain’s desire to 
deal at first hand with any crisis that may arise in Swedish 
or Norwegian waters. 

rd 


AT a time when the Moroccan incident is not yet rele- 
gated to the archives of the foreign offices in Paris and 
Berlin, a Franco-German clash on the frontier of the 
French Congo, which was reported at the end of last 
week, is regarded as peculiarly unfortunate. The clash 
occurred between French Senegalese soldiers and traders 
and guards of the South Kamerun Company, a German 
organization somewhat similar in its scope to the South 
Africa Company. Three Germans were killed and four 
were made prisoners in the course of a dispute about the 
delimitation of territory. The governor of Kamerun was 
instructed by the German government to investigate 
thoroughly the circumstances that led up to the conflict, 
and the French government has issued similar instruc- 
tions to the colonial authorities on the French Congo. 
It is unlikely that the incident will cause an international 
crisis, but it cannot fail to add to the irritation that has 
been occasioned by the dispute between France and Ger- 
many concerning the status of Morocco. 


we 


ONE of the projected methods of solving the problem 
of Zionism was definitely rejected on last Sunday, when 
the Zionist Congress, in session in Basel, Switzerland, by 
an overwhelming majority decided not to accept the offer 
of Great Britain of a large tract in British East Africa, 
on the Uganda Railway, for the establishment of a Zionist 
colony. In placing itself on record on the feasibility of 
the British offer, the congress adopted this resolution: 
‘‘That the Zionist Congress firmly maintains the principle 
for the foundation of the colony in the Jewish fatherland, 
Palestine, or in that vicinity. The congress thanks Great 
Britain for her offer of African territory, the considera- 
tion of which, however, is terminated, and hopes that 
Great Britain will continue to aid in the'solution of the 
Jewish question.”” An incident of the proceedings of the 
Congress was a tumultuous rupture between the socialists 
and conservative elements of the organization. 


Brevities. 


A large house with small windows may be ill-lighted 
and unwholesome. Minds are like houses. 


Some men make a large use of small opportunities 
while others make a small use of large opportunities, 
or, it may be, do not even see them. 


F Isn’t there a little too much said about the pecuniary 
sacrifices of men who are invited to accept the most 
honorable positions in our republic? 


May Lieutenant Peary’s wife and Arctic-born daugh- 
ter have hopeful days and peaceful nights while he m 
whom their hopes are centred seeks to end the quest of 
four hundred years ago. 


We do not remember that anybody ever praised George 
Washington because he served his country many years 
for nothing when he might have been a prosperous 
Virginian planter, distiller, and slaveholder. 


Universalists and others are following the examples 
of Unitarians and making the Isles of Shoals a summer 
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resort for religious play. What a contrast to some of 
the places where dissipation runs riot! 


The glory of early Christianity was that, under the 
influence of Paul, the limits of caste, class, and race were 
abolished. ‘To become a thorough-going Christian to-day 
a similar emancipation must take place. 


Those who have gone before us accumulated so much 
wisdom and so many treasures that any one of us may 
inherit vastly more than he ever earns by his own labor. 
If one boasts of this inheritance, he is a fool. If he re- 
fuses to render services in return for it, he is ungrateful. 


A man who would take high rank for ability in any 
community apparently made himself believe that it was 
right for him to do whatever the laws of the land allowed, 
and that it was wrong for him to do only what the laws 
forbade. He therefore took every possible advantage 
of his fellow-men and said, ‘‘Let the courts decide what 
is right.” 


In the library of a State university (we will not men- 
tion the name) we were told that the legislature had 
passed a bill making a grant for the purchase of books. 
The governor asked how many books were already in 
the library. The answer was eleven thousand. ‘‘Has 
anybody read them all?” ‘‘Probably not.” ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘‘when somebody has read all the books there 
are there, there will be time to buy some more.” And 
he vetoed the bill. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Is Bustness Warfare ? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Some time since I wrote a brief letter to the Register, 
calling for a more definite indictment of Mr. Rockefeller, 
who had then lately been arraigned at the bar of public 
sentiment. It seemed to me that his was simply a con- 
spicuous example of the use of business methods which 
were quite common among men, and that the whole 
discussion was in danger of coming to nothing by reason 
of the tendency to make him a scapegoat, no reproach 
being brought home to the general mind. Now, since 
reading the conclusion of Miss Tarbell’s ‘‘Character 
Sketch” in the August McClure’s, I realize that here are 
the articles of impeachment made definite and plain, 
and my feeling is so far changed that again I should like 
to bear public testimony. After all, the greater risk 
may be that most people will say, ‘‘Where so many are 
at fault, it is useless to complain.”’ ‘There is, of course, 
a certain appearance of injustice in singling out for no- 
tice one among many offenders, but it is not probable 
that the world has yet done with vicarious suffering. 
And is it not time to take whatever opportunity comes 
to hand to call a halt to that school both of business 
and politics which regards practical life as nothing but 
warfare? Was there ever an age which more surely 
needed to be put to school to learn the fundamental 
principles of the ethics of the gospel? A good many 
people, it may be, do not altogether like the signs of 
the time, but are still persuaded that Providence will 
pull us through somehow, whereas, if there be any valid- 
ity in the lessons of the past, Providence will see us in 
Tophet before it will intervene to save us from the con- 
sequences of wilful disobedience to its higher law. 

Miss Tarbell’s article seems to me one that every re- 
flecting mind should read. One knows not how to de- 
cide to what extent the evils it depicts have grown to 
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pervade the business world. But certainly there is 

danger in them, a danger at which those who dread the 

application of so-called ‘‘socialistic’? remedies should 

be the first to take alarm. Howarp N. Brown. 
SHERBORN, MAss. 


Wander-thirst. 


Beyond the east the sunrise, beyond the west the sea, 

And east and west the wander-thirst that will not let me be. 
It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say good-bye; 
For the seas call and the stars call, and oh! the call of the sky! 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue hills are; 
But a man can have the sun for friend, and for his guide a star. 
And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice is heard; 

For the river calls and the road calls, and oh! the call of a bird! 


Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and day 
The old ships draw to home again, the young ships sail away; 
And-come I may, but go I must, and, if men ask you why, 
You may put the blame on the stars and the sun and the white 
road and the sky! 
—Gerald Gould, in Spectator. 


Have we outgrown the Sunday-school? 


BY ALBERT SCHEIBLE. 


While the functions of a Sunday-school may vary from 
place to place, and may gradually change, I think we 
can state them broadly and clearly enough to give us 
a definite starting-point. In doing so we need not even 
limit ourselves to Unitarian and allied schools, for the 
general functions of all Sunday-schools seem to be the 
same,—religious instruction for the young, with Bible 
study for both old and young. Here, as in all educa- 
tion, character-building and the fitting of pupils for real 
life are the aims; but the special means used are practi- 
cally confined to these two lines, or at least they have 
seemed so to me in the baker’s dozen of Sunday-schools 
in which I have been enrolled as pupil, teacher, secretary, 
and superintendent during the last twenty-eight years. 
These schools covered a wide range of locations and af- 
filiations. Take, for instance, a Congregational school, 
with a teacher so fervent as to land in an asylum; a 
Methodist school, where we boys tolerated both the 
automatic teacher and the tiresome superintendent for 
the sake of getting at the library books; another Method- 
ist school, where the most eloquent young lawyer in 
the city was my teacher; an agnostic school, where the 
fear of our growing to believe the Scriptures literally 
seemed to hover like a ‘‘yellow peril’’ before the leaders; 
a mission school, where a few of us as college students 
were turned loose on the unsophisticated townspeople; 
and a couple of Presbyterian schools, with President 
Kane of Wabash College and President Wheeler of the 
University of California as my teachers. Add to these 
three Unitarian Sunday-schools and two connected with 
the Society for Ethical Culture, add also the occasional 
visits to, say, thirty other schools, and you will see the 
experience on which I am basing my interferences. 

Of course the point of view differed widely in these 
schools. Indeed the Unitarian schools themselves seemed 
decades apart in spirit, and it is a long way from 
a devoted follower of Wesley to a disciple of Ingersoll. 
But the workers in all these schools seemed sincere, and 
all looked upon the Sunday-school as the normal avenue 
for impressing the young with their particular religious 
views. All of them, including the Sunday Ethical 
Schools (so named because the term ‘‘Ethical Sunday- 
school’’ would imply that other Sunday-schools were 
not ethical) and the agnostic school (which was con- 
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ducted in German as an adjunct to a strong Turner’s 
society), were conscious of the child’s religious nature 
and eager to mould it. They differed considerably in 
their ways of measuring results, which one did by the 
number led to Jesus, another by the familiarity with 
Scripture passages, and still another by the character 
of its pupils and the civic helpfulness shown by its grad- 
uates. 

All had adult classes for Bible study, ranging from 
those which held to the plenary inspiration, through 
ethical schools that vied with the Unitarian in trying to 
catch the real spirit of Jesus, to the German school that 
dwelt on the absurdities of a literal belief in the Script- 
ures, much after the plan of Ingersoll’s ‘‘Mistakes of 
Moses.” Such adult classes seem commonly under- 
stood as an essential past of a Sunday-school; but, as 
they usually have very little connection with the rest 
of the school, and could readily be continued by them- 
selves, we can leave them out of our consideration this 
morning. 

The question then becomes that of the effectiveness of 
the Sunday-school for teaching our religious views, our 
views of life, to children. But this is not all, for the 
Sunday-school of to-day is no independent organization. 
It is, or at least is supposed to be, one part of the church, 
the part devoted to the young. Barring the none too 
numerous Lend-a-hand Clubs or similar girls’ leagues, 
it is usually the only part of the church devoted to the 
children and should therefore be estimated as such. 
Moreover, it is in the Sunday-school that our children 
form the habit of going to a Sunday meeting for uplift, 
instruction, and the highest type of fellowship. With- 
out such a training-school of Sunday devotion to the 
highest that we older ones can see, what hope have we 
of properly influencing the young men and women of 
to-morrow, and where will our church audiences be a 
few decades hence? So we have three questions before 
us: (1) In the light of our past experiences and of pres- 
ent conditions, is the Sunday-school still worth while 
for inculeating our religious views in children? (2) Is 
the Sunday-school adequate as the children’s part of 
our churches? (3) Do we still need it as a school of 
Sunday habits? ‘Twenty or thirty years ago the answer 
to these questions would have been an unhesitating 
‘tyes.’ The experience of our older friends and the un- 
mistakable influence of Sunday-schools on the young 
at that time show this, but to-day there is a wide-spread 
feeling of uncertainty about the Sunday-school. What 
has happened? Chiefly this: religious beliefs, modes 
of life, educational methods, and social conditions all 
have changed rapidly and radically, while the Sunday- 
school has been continued substantially along the old 
lines, until it now is no longer in full accord with the 
thought of our live churches and no longer equal to the 
needs of our children. 

If you doubt it, just look at some phases of our pres- 
ent faith, and see how both our attitude toward the Sun- 
day-school and our present Sunday-school teaching are out 
of harmony with it. Take, for example, the matter of 
enrolment. Most of you probably had parents who took 
you to their church to be christened, and took you 
again and again as you approached the school age, never 
thinking of you as outside of their church fold. Yet 
to-day the average mother in our liberal churches looks 
on her infant merely as a probable candidate for the 
Sunday-school connected with her church, vaguely hop- 
ing that the child will grow up in this school and perhaps 
also join her church. The reason usually given is that 
she ought not to bias the child, and that reason would 
be a valid one if her biassing was of the narrow kind 
which she herself had outgrown. But, if our churches 
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stand for a breadth and growth far beyond the grasp 
of an adolescent child, why should we trust the choice 
between this breadth and what we have outgrown in 
young children? As President Eliot has so well shown to 
the little pamphlet that we ought to put into all parents’ 
hands, children are sure to be biassed by some one. 
Then why not give them the positive benefit of that 
broadening bias, instead of leaving them to drift away 
among the narrowing biasses that we have long out- 
grown? If we mentally enroll every new-born child in 
the modern schools of thought, of geography, of biology, 
of history, why not also in the school or institution that 
most truthfully reflects our religious attitude? Indeed, 
if we are true to our convictions, what right have we as 
members of liberal churches to treat our little ones as 
outside of our church, as merely probably recruits for 
our Sunday-school, and as only possible later members 
of the church that we believe in above all others? And 
what right have our pastors and church officials to treat 
the Sunday-school as something clearly separated from 
the church? 

Or take the belief in Jaw. We no longer believe that 
the laws of nature can be overruled whether to suit the 
caprice of some power or in response to our pleadings. 
Yet we spend much of our Sunday-school time in teach- 
ing children of an impressionable age the tales of ‘‘chosen 
people,”’ of ‘‘divine intervention.”’ Of course we varnish 
them over as reflecting merely the beliefs of old writers, 
but our pupils drink them in (more or less consciously) 
and glean a vague belief in such a setting aside of the 
laws of life. The thought of a Power surpassing ordinary 
laws fascinates them. The emphasis put on owr way as 
the true way gives them the idea that they, too, may be 
of the chosen, and in their childlike way they gladly 
dream that laws may be supervented for them, Then 
we wonder why they take kindly to games of chance, 
why they think they will be favored with something for 
nothing. We ourselves freely admit that we have out- 
grown the belief in superhuman intervention, yet we 
keep impressing it on our pupils instead of teaching them 
the inviolability of the laws of life. Isit not time that we 
gave them less of the ‘‘manna”’ tales, and more that 
show the impossibility of getting something for nothing? 

Again, take the matter of prayer. Why should we 
still expect our children to join feelingly in prayer on 
Sunday when they have no experience of it on other 
days, no regular moments of uplift like grace at the 
table or like the reading of a lofty sentiment at close of 
day? We no longer believe in the repetition of prayers 
as magic phrases, yet most of us feel that even our chil- 
dren should have their daily moments of quiet higher 
thought. Then is it not time that we searched out 
and freely used those varied lines of uplift which will 
mean so much more to our children than the hackneyed 
phrases? Of course the more familiar lines are easier 
to find; but they sometimes become unexpectedly illu- 
minating as in the case of the minister’s son who had 
been so disobedient at table that he was banished to a 
small table by himself, to eat there until he should re- 
pent and reform. He could not even join in the family 
grace, but was told to say grace at his own little table. 
So from his store of Scripture selections he chose this: 
‘‘O Lord, I thank thee that thou hast prepared a table 
for me in the presence of mine enemies.” 

Again take the choice of lesson material. We have 
outgrown the belief in the sacredness of only a single 
book; yet do we use others to contrast with this and to 
work up to proper climaxes? Do we insist on using 
narratives that agree with our present standards of 
morality? With so much fine material to choose from 
in Scriptures new and old, are we justified in still using 
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any that will have a questionable influence? Our doing 
so may help to familiarize children with the contents of 
the two Testaments; but have we not outgrown the time 
when our teaching the vocabulary of the Bible is more 
important than our impressing the modern higher stan- 
dards of morality and ethics? 

In our day schools we have learnt long ago that not 
only the mode of presentation, but also the subject- 
matter itself, must be adapted to the ages of the child. 
We do not attempt to teach the same grammar-school 
topics to different grades, but choose according to the 
content of the child’s mind in each grade. Our day- 
school teachers have learnt also that the most effective 
teaching is that which starts close to the pupil, which 
promptly strikes its ‘‘point of contact’’ with the child. 
Yet in our Sunday-school work we use lesson-pictures 
far removed from the pupils’ observation and experience, 
handicapping our teaching by the wrong impressions 
given to the children, and dulling their interest by the 
continual reference to unfamiliar settings for the story. 
If we must choose a background thousands of miles off 
and a time thousands of years ago for our setting, ought 
we not to start by making this setting as real as possible 
to the child? We hear of schools having stereopticon 
lectures as a sort of review at the close of each year: why 
not at the beginning as well? Think what it would mean 
in Bible study to start with an illustrated lecture that 
would show the scenery and customs of the people to 
be studied! And think how much more real many a 
lesson grows if we lead up to it from the present realities 
in the pupils’ minds! I had a fine instance a few years 
ago with a class of unruly boys, who spoke of Jesus in 
a decidedly irreverent way, largely, as I thought, be- 
cause Tesus meant nothing to them. Instead of plung- 
ing right into the lesson-work, I devoted the first Sunday 
to the ‘‘Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ which really appealed 
to them. Part of this poem has always reminded me 
of the turning-point in the life of Saint Francis d’ As- 
sisi, so we next took up Saint Francis. Then our reason- 
ing out the change in Saint Francis made Jesus more 
real to the boys than if we had spent months directly 
on his life; for they understood Sir Launfal and Saint 
Francis, and, if Jesus had made so great change in these 
men who now seemed real to them, they wanted to 
know who he was and how he did it. 

As for our songs, thanks to tireless workers like Mr. 
Blake and Mr. Horton, their wording is no longer so far 
behind our thought. So, also, we have started back 
from the atmosphere into which we drifted while teach- 
ing reverence chiefly for the distant. Mr. Gould has 
helped us to give our children a more reverent view of 
all nature, and perhaps another Gould will show us how 
to teach our young friends due reverence for their own 
wonderful bodies, so as to save them from those slips 
which now undermine the character and health of such 
a surprising proportion. For what need will there be of 
White Cross movements when our boys are taught the 
sacredness of their physique, or of anti-liauor crusades 
when they look on their bodies as far too fine to use as 
gutters? This may be blunt talk; but, if we say, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure,’’ why should we hesitate to make up for 
the reticence and the ignorance of modern parents? 
Can we teach anything that really is more sacred? — 

Look closely, and you will find still other ways in 
which the teaching of our Sunday-schools has not kept 
pace with the advancing thought of pulpit and press. 
And, if it had, what assurance have we that our pupils 
carry with them the meaning we wish to convey? Even 
bright children are"apt to get wrong impressions, as you 
will find out if you try a written™examination instead 
of an oral review. Do you remember the pupil who told 
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his mother that they had tried a new song at Sunday- 
school? It was about Jesus, but ‘‘he was not at home.” 
After racking her brain for the Scripture passage which 
would suggest such a theme, she pressed the question, 
and found that the song had the refrain familiar to 
many of us, ‘‘Jesus is calling to-day.” 

Even if the points taught on Sunday are correctly 
understood, is that sufficient without our making sure 
that the higher tone and attitude of life which we up- 
hold on Sunday is carried through the week? Psycholo- 
gists have upset the notion that the mere rousing of 
emotions is helpful, yet in spite of the plain language 
of authorities like Prof. James we continue to stimu- 
late the emotions of our children without giving them 
those allied activities. When Mr. Judy at our Western 
Conference some ten years ago pleaded for dancing in 
the church buildings, I believe he did so largely because 
he wanted his young people to have their very best times 
right under the roof of his church. I am not here to 
plead for dancing; but, if our church roof means an as- 
sured influence for a higher standard of conduct, a nobler 
conception of life, and a more active devotion to our 
ideals, why do we close its doors so much of the time to 
the very children and youth whom we wish most strongly 
to influence? With the church graveyard outgrown 
decades ago, is it not time that we had a church life- 
yard,—a church gymnasium, a church play-room, or 
perhaps a church tennis court, such as my newly found 
neighbors at South Bend are just erecting? 

Such a place for week-day activities will not only 
allow us to bridge across the gap between Sundays, but 
will enable us to see our pupils free from their Sunday 
clothes and manners. For, only as we see children 
actively at work, do we see their real problems, and 
only by week-day contact with them can we tell how 
they understand and act out the sentiments taught 
them on Sunday. Which reminds me of the boy who 
was caught pounding a playmate unmercifully and 
shouting at him, ‘‘Now will you love me?”’’ He had 
been taught the extra commandment about loving one 
another, and was wroth when the other boy would not 
promise to love him. 

Moreover this week-day work with our Sunday-school 
children will enable us to individualize, so as to properly 
meet the distinctive needs of each pupil. The idea 
that ‘‘what is good for the dog is good for the cat’’ has 
long been outgrown as far as the proper training of chil- 
dren is concerned, yet the attempt to supplant small 
classes by a single one, say under the name of a ‘‘chil- 
dren’s church,’’ would imply this same ignoring of in- 
dividual peculiarities. 

Of course a well-conducted ‘‘children’s church’’ may 
be better than a poorly manned and scantily re-enforced 
Sunday-school, hence we can expect frequent advo- 
cates of it. So also the presence of the rare homes 
where the children get the needed religious training will 
lead some to argue against Sunday-schools. But we 
seem to have outgrown the time when training in sep- 
arated homes meant an adequate preparation for life. 
To-day we need to give our children the benefit of that 
fellowship which they so readily find in our Sunday- 
schools. The reading and memorizing of bits of the 
noblest literature, the joining in songs of moral uplift, 
‘“‘the doing things together,’’ mean an influence in the 
child’s life that must make for good, and one that the 
home cannot duplicate. 

No doubt we are all believers in homes, and many 
of us would like to see the old-time homes back with 
their attic playgrounds, their large yards, their fireside 
devotions, and their hearty support of church work. 
To-day we find indifferent parents, we live in crowded 
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flats with scant yards that leave no room for children, 
and we find our young friends beset with influences 
unknown to our grandparents. Being unable to revert 
to past conditions, we must adapt ourselves to the pres- 
ent ones, where our children need something more than 
a Sunday hour devoted to religious study. Just note 
the schedule of activities at any live social settlement 
(if you have not recently done so), and see how many 
of these activities are needed about as much by the bed- 
ouins of the boulevards as by the dwellers in the tene- 
ments. Having outgrown the time when the Sunday 
hour sufficed, is it not time that our churches provided 
those added week-day influences whose lack prevents 
us from adequately satisfying the needs of our children 
and young people? 

Will such week-day work with the children and young 
people enable us to dispense with the Sunday-school? 
No more than the steady growth of civic betterment 
work will make church services unnecessary. Instead 
of crowding out the Sunday-school, I believe these week- 
day activities will make its work many times as effec- 
tive; for they will enable us to get more closely into 
touch with every pupil, and will give him opportunities 
for acting out what he learns on Sunday. Our bring- 
ing the Sunday-school up to the times in thought and 
in pedagogical methods will alone be worth while, for 
what we have outgrown in the Sunday-school amounts 
to much less than what we have yet to grow into. But, 
as long as the Sunday-school no more fills its old-time 
place as the adequate children’s section of the church, 
ought we not to take hold, man-fashion, and plan along 
the broader lines that mean not merely working for our 
children on Sunday, but working with them all through 
the week? 

, This will mean more work, additional helpers, new 
lines of training for the ministers of to-morrow. But 
that is not for me to discuss. Our problem to-day is 
finding out just where we stand. Then the needed 
planning can be done later, and I believe it will be done; 
for, instead of our having outgrown the Sunday-school, 
I feel that we have let its needs outgrow us, so that now 
we must grow up to these needs. We have not outgrown 
the need of Sunday-schools as schools of religious thought, 
of our views of life, though our schools are still half- 
consciously teaching much that has been outgrown as 
the thought of our writers and preachers. They have 
still to profit by the researches of our child-study friends 
and the experience of our pedagogues, and have not yet 
grown into some of the very thoughts that we need most 
strongly to impress on our children. Especially have 
they been slow to teach that belief in the certainty of 
nature’s laws, the lack of which shows itself in betting, 
in speculating, in deliberately taking chances even with 
one’s health or morality. All around us we see lives 
spoilt through the ignorance of well-known causes, yet 


we still raise our children on tales of ‘‘special Provi-— 


dence.’”’ So also we have outgrown the time when it 
sufficed for us to teach reverence for whatever is asso- 
ciated with Sunday: we need now to teach more rev- 
erence for all about us. In short, on the thought-side, 
while we have outgrown much, we have much more to 
grow into. 

We cannot spare it as a school of Sunday habits; for 
nowadays it is the Sunday-school, and not the church, 
that teaches our young friends the habit for setting 
aside part of the Sunday for the highest thought and 
the finest fellowship. Indeed, it now is the only means 
of teaching many of them to devote some hours regu- 
larly to the thoughts and feelings that make for nobler 
character. 

We have not outgrown it as a feeder for the church, 
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though we have (or at least ought to have) outgrown 
the old attitude which views the Sunday-school as a 
disconnected part of the church. To-day the interests 
of our liberal cause demand that we consider the Sun- 
day-school as an integral part of the church, giving 
our children its ever-broadening influence from their 
very birth, giving them also such activities under our 
church roof as will hold them and mould them through 
the period of adolescence. 

We have not outgrown the need of that high fellow- 
ship, that common uplift, that working together for a 
common high aim, which the Sunday-school brings 
within reach of our children. Nor have we outgrown 
the need of close contact between teacher and pupil, 
the need of individualizing to make the work still more 
effective. Indeed, so great are our children’s needs 
to-day—or so clearly do we see them—that no Sunday 
hour can cover what our church owes to its young friends. 
We have outgrown the time when the Sunday work 
was adequate, when the teaching of our views about 
the Bible was sufficient. To-day we are facing the 
larger needs, for our children need a school of the best 
in life. Their welfare seems to demand week-day work 
(perhaps akin to settlement work) to bridge from Sun- 
day to Sunday. 

And this Sunday-school problem, it seems to me, is 
practically the same for all denominations. We need 
waste no time wondering whether others are better off; 
for you who are gathered here have been leaders in such 
work, and it is your advance that is being waited for by 
the others. Nor can we gain much by dwelling on what 
we have outgrown, for the larger field opening up for 
the children’s part of the church demands our earnest 
attention. We have outgrown the Sunday-school as the 
school of one book: we have yet fully to grow into it as 
the school of higher life. 

““Man’s books are but man’s alphabet; 
Beyond and on, his lessons lie.’’ 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Bhat Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. 


From a long obituary notice of Mr!:Mozoomdar, in 
Unity and the Minister, published in Calcutta, we take 
a few paragraphs -—— 


Verily a prince of the theistic world has fallen. The 
mighty voice, which thrilled the hearts of people not 
only of this great peninsula, from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, but of the countries of the West, England, and 
America, has, alas! been hushed forever. The great 
Trumpeter and Interpreter of the New Dispensation 
has been called away from his field of labors. Our es- 
teemed friend and beloved fellow-worker in the Lord’s 
vineyard, Bhai Protap Chunder, has entered upon his 
eternal rest. ©. . 

His special function was ascribed by our minister. 
Bhai Protap’s special characteristic was declared and 
acknowledged to have been ‘‘independence,”’ as also 
the representation of the ‘‘Western Side of the New Dis- 
pensation’; and our brother was faithful to his mission 
to the end of his life. Who can arrest the course of the 
sttn or the moon from its own orbit? No man, even his 
direst opponent and the discouraging division and quar- 
rels in our church, could desist our brother from ful- 
filling his mission of life. Though clothed in an Eastern 
garb and imbued with Eastern ideas of religion as well 
as alive to Eastern traditions, every inch of him was a 
Western. He dined like a Western, thought like a West- 
ern, addressed like a Western, and he lived and moved 
among the Western people as naturally as the fish lives 
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and moves in its own element: His culture was West- 
etn. He was emphatically out Apostle to the Westeftis: 
He represented Western theism, whose spirit he dratik 
more thoroughly than he did its Eastern countefpart. 
For a man like his frame and cult of mind, it was not 
unnatural to have said that ‘‘the religion of Christ was 
the religion of the Brahmo Somaj.” Protap Chunder 
was an apostle of the New Dispensation. He believed 
in the harmony of prophets and harmony of the Eastern 
and Western Religions. Whoever has heard his Town Hall 


and other lectures will bear testimony to this fact, but 


in him the Western element was most predominant. 
We remember that when Khole and Kartal and Sankirtan 
singing and the Vaishnava element were first introduced 
in our devotions, he strongly protested against them, 
but was afterward reconciled to them. He scarcely 
took a leading part in our Sankirtan singing. Had there 
been no division and disunion among us, and had each 
one of us been able to assimilate the spirit of his brother- 
apostles and co-operated with one another in harmony 
and peace, our brother could magnify God’s greater 
glory, and his spiritual nature could attain greater per- 
fection, and the synthesis of the New Dispensation could 
have been proclaimed by him with greater might and 
inspiration. But, like planets out of their orbits, our apos- 
tles shed distracted and fragmentary lights which were 
not focalized in a common centre: they preached and 
practised religions in which the synthetical harmony, 
as it is in the New Dispensation, it must be confessed, 
was sadly wanting. Each one of them preached a relig- 
ion in which his own taste and proclivities prevailed, 
and thus sowed the seed of sectarianism, which might be 
called his own religion in the name of the unsectarian 
revealed dispensation of God. Even’ Bhai Protap 
Chunder was no exception to this rule. Another feat- 
ure of his character, as we have said, was his indepen- 
dence. He certainly gave his allegiance to Keshub’s 
teachings; but on several occasions he refused to accept 
those teachings, like others, in faith and trust, till he 
could understand them by an intellectual process. It 
was only the genius of Keshub Chunder which could 
bind together these conflicting elements. Our brother 
was a tower of strength when placed in his own element. 


He was manly and dignified in appearance, and the 
lustre of the dignity of his soul shone through his outer 
man. Although childless, he was exceedingly happy 
in his domestic life. He was married, in his early days, 
when his wife was only nine years old. He writes 
of her in his autobiography: ‘‘I have cherished my dear 
wife as if I have elected her from the choicest woman- 
hood of the world; and my affection, true as it is, is but 
a pale, poor shadow beside the fadeless love and increas- 
ing service with which she had blessed my solitary life.” 
And indeed his wife, Soudamini, for her devotion to her 
husband and affectionate service to him, is an example 
to the womankind. Our brother was one of the greatest 
sufferers in the Brahmo Somaj. For an inscrutable 
economy of Providence, there was a discord between 
his aspirations and his outward environments, there 
was a difference between him and the brotherhood,— 
a fact which caused exceeding pain to his soul, and cast 
his whole life into a sort of fiery trial, his impulsive and 
spirited nature having felt this trial very keenly, and 
the heartfelt complaints of his sorrow and desertion of 
spirit which he laid before the throne of God in a poetic 
style, reminds us, as we have said above, of some of the 
sentiments of the Hebrew Psalmist. His trials and sor- 
rows, as those of all true sufferers, were gains unto him 
in matters spiritual. They disciplined his life, formed 
his character, evolved higher spirituality in his inner 
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tiatute; and he was drawn nearer to God to whom he 
opened his soul, and to the spirit of the Great Sufferer to 
whose cross he learnt to cling fast. Out of his patrimony 
he purchased the Peace Cottage, and made additions 
to it at a cost of 10,000 rupees. He was a lover of the 
Himalayas and solitary retreats. He loved to behold 
the beauty of the spirit God, who reveals his face to 
lovers of solitude. Both his physical and spiritual nature 
deeply wanted a dwelling-house on the retired hills. 
Bhai Protap Chunder paid the value of his summer 
residence, the ‘‘Sailisram’”’ at Kurseong, from the money 
he had received by the delivery of his Lowell Lectures 
in America. He spent the greater portion of the year 
on mountain tops, chiefly at Kurseong, for the benefit 
of his physical and spiritual nature. The former en- 
joyed relief from the pains of illness, and the latter con- 
solation and strength in the communion with his Lord, 
his soul having been bruised by sorrow and trial; and, 
when he came down to the plains from time to time, 
he edified us with his high spiritual experience. . . 

Our brother is without issue, but the large number 
of his spiritual children who had loved and served him 
amply remove that want; and indeed scarcely any prince 
was so lovingly thronged around his sick bed by so large 
number of willing attendants as our brother. Friends 
from Ghazipore, Bankipore, and other Mafasil places 
came to Calcutta to serve him. He regularly offered 
his daily prayers, which were listened to by several friends 
with devotion. His prayers breathed a spirit of resig- 
nation and faith and his perfect detachment from this 
world, which indicated that he was fully prepared for 
leaving it. His vision of the next world and his hope of 
joining the spirits of those who have been translated to 
the glories of heaven, specially that of his beloved Min- 
inister and Leader, showed that he counted death as 
a great gain. He gave utterances to words of faith and 
hope expressive of his enjoyment of the sweetness of 
heaven. To friends who came to see him he bid his last 
farewell in this world. To us, when he grew too feeble 
to talk in the ordinary way, he said in a low voice, “‘I 
have become so worthless that I cannot properly speak 
to you, but the Lord has become sufficient for me in 
my weakness.”’ To this, we replied that, as long as man 
is conscious of his own strength, God recedes from him; 
but, as soon as he is conscious of his own utter weakness 
and worthlessness, he realizes the meaning of the words, 
‘‘When I am weak, then I am strong.’’ When the tongue 
faints and becomes weary and weak, the soul becomes 
strong and active in communing with him who is the 
soul of our Soul. We said that a glorious opportunity 
has been granted him, and immediately our brother 
clasped his hands, closed his eyes, and merged himself 
in the glories of heaven. The malady grew from worse 
to the worst, and our brother was deprived of the power 
of speech for about four days, and laid on his bed like 
an angel, moving his hands at times and making unsuc- 
cessful attempts to give utterances to his feelings. His 
infirmities gradually increased, and at last he sank as 
if in a sleep. Immediately notice of the sad event was 
circulated in an extraordinary issue of Umity and the 
Minister, and friends from different parts of the town, 
specially Brahmos of both the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj 
and the New Dispensation Church, congregated at Peace 
Cottage. Our brother’s earthly remains, cleansed and 
scented, were carried from the upper chamber and placed 
on a bier, decorated with flowers and garlands, amidst 
loud cries of sorrow and lamentations. Bhai Gour 
Gobinda offered a prayer, and the singing apostle chanted 
some appropriate hymns. The bier was then carried 
to the Nimtola burning grounds amidst shouts of Jay 
Sachidanando Haray. At the burning grounds the life- 
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less body was laid on the funeral pyre; and, after the 
funeral service was read by the Upadhaya, fire was set 
on the pile, and within a short time it was consumed 
to ashes. Thus ended the earthly career of a great per- 
sonality who had rendered excellent service to the Brahmo 
Somaj and the humanity at large. We pray that the 
spirit of the departed may rest in peace, and the great 
Comforter console the bereaved community and the sor- 
rowing widow of our departed brother. 


The Palestinian Moslem. 


BY REV. HANS H. SPOER, PH.D. 


If 


The traveller who stays over night in a Moslem town, 
and is awakened in the early morning by the melodi- 
ously chanted words, ‘‘It is better to pray than to sleep,” 
will rise with the conviction that he has come to a place 
where the worship of the Supreme Being has an actual 
place in the every-day life of the people. I must con- 
fess that, when for the first time that solemn sound was 
carried to my ears through the clear night ‘air, it thrilled 
my soul to its very depth, and a feeling of profoundest 
gratitude toward our heavenly Father rose up in my 
heart. And, though in the course of two years I have 
often listened to the measured sounds of the call to 
prayer and have seen Mohammedanism in its actual 
weakness, yet I was never free from that holy shudder 
which I felt at the first time, although the vision of the 
Jacob’s ladder had lost its lustre. 

I shall speak on the Mohammedan religion in Pales- 
tine as it is actually practised to-day, as it reveals itself 
in the rites and festivals of the people, moulding their 
lives from the cradle to the grave. This religion differs 
from the precepts presented in the Kur’an as day differs 
from night, and more often it is the blackness of the 
night which rules rather than the benignant light of 
the day. 

The curious phenomenon presents itself to the stu- 
dent of the religious life of the modern Palestinian Mos- 
lem, that, as in antiquity,—and to a certain degree it is 
also found in certain expressions of the Christian religion, 
—the religious life of the people centres largely around 
sacred places,—places which for generations or centu- 
ries have been the places of refuge for the oppressed soul 
where for physical and mental needs healing was found, 
where miracles were performed and devils driven out. 
These places are sanctified by the presence of the body 
of a saint who has worked miracles there during his life- 
time and is still active by his spirit, or, being assigned 
to still remoter antiquity, the earliest heroes of sacred 
script, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, ef al., are brought 
in connection with them. 

To understand the religion of the Palestinian Mos- 
lems we must take it in connection with their places of 
worship. It is natural that we find among the less ed- 
ucated, especially the country people, a religious concep- 
tion which is far inferior to that of the more educated 
inhabitants of the city. This is true even in a country 
like ours: different grades of education necessitate dif- 
ferent conceptions and expressions of the Divine. How 
much more must this be the case in a country where 
the education of, the masses is almost neglected and 
that of the upper classes only very insufficient! 

The two most sacred places in Palestine where the 
believers assemble in common worship are the magnifi- 
cent Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem and the one at He- 
bron. The one is sacred because it occupies the place 
where the temple stood, and numerous traditions are 
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connected with it. It is the far-off mosque of Moslem 
tradition sacred to Mohammed, who was taken to it on 
his famous night journey (Sur. xvii). The other mosque 
is sacred because it is believed to contain the tomb of 
Abraham, the friend of God, Ahalil Allah, as the Moslems 
call him. Abraham is regarded by them as one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest saint. Hebron is named 
after him, Chalil. Every village has its mosque, to 
which the people resort every Friday when a sermon, 
the chutba, is preached. Many of the mosques are Cru- 
sading or early Christian churches; for example, Ramleh, 
Gaza, Sebaste, and perhaps also the one at Hebron, and 
many others, These stand in high esteem because they 
are old. 

At the mosques we do not learn to know the true 
belief of the people. Theoretical Mohammedanism is 
presented to us there; but the religion of the people is 
not at home there, though in the small and out-of-the- 
way places this more theoretical Mohammedanism is 
more or less strongly tinged with the superstitions of 
the people. However, the pure religion of the Kur’an 
we do not find anywhere, other interests are added. 

There are certain things in the Mosque of Omar which 
tend to foster the superstitions of the masses, There 
are shown, for example, the finger-marks of the hands 
of Gabriel on a huge rock which wanted to follow Mo- 
hammed when he, on his night journey, ascended to 
heaven. This huge rock, which occupies a large part 
of the mosque, is doubtless the ancient altar of sacrifice. 
The mosque shelters also a small stone, in which were 
formerly a large number of nails, which are said to hold 
the world together. Only three and one-half nails are 
left, and Satan is trying hard, according to the sheik of 
the mosque, to pluck them out to bring about the great 
catastrophe. But the same stone serves also another 
purpose. It is the direct medium by which one can 
treasure up for one’s self wealth in heaven; for, if one 
puts a coin upon it,—and the sheik will tell you that a 
silver coin is to be preferred to a copper,—it will be con- 
veyed immediately to heaven. As a matter of fact it 
soon finds a place in the pocket of the sheik. Perhaps 
this second office of the stone was invented for the special 
benefit of the tourists; for, as I know from a conversa- 
tion which I had with another sheik of the mosque, they 
do not believe in it themselves. 

The great mosques are not the religious centres in 
Palestine. As a matter of fact, a single centre from 
which the religious thought goes out to the people there 
is none in Palestine, nor can we regard the Kur’an to 
be the religious fountain from which the people draw. 
Kur’anic teaching is rather thinly superimposed upon 
old beliefs and superstitions of the people. ‘The relig- 
ious life of a community rather centres around and re- 
ceives additional support from the local shrine of the 
saint which happens to be in it. These sanctuaries are 


‘called weltes. 


The welies are mostly picturesque one-room stone 
structures with a cupola, white-washed, often standing 
in the shadow of a mighty tree. They are found all 
over the country, few in the towns, because of the very 
nature of their origin. The recluse would naturally 
not live in a crowded town, but for obvious reasons 
outside of the town or near a village. Besides, these 
shrines are in some instances the places where the saint 
has revealed himself to some one; and this the saints of 
all religions have in common. They do, for reasons of 
their own, reveal themselves rarely in towns, but prefer 
the more credulous country population and lonely and 
quiet places, if possible, far away from human habita- 
tion. I only need to refer you to the reputed appear- 
ances of Mary, the mother of Jesus, Joan of Arc, and 
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others, besides numerous Old and New Testament in- 
stances. As a matter of fact the little structure which 
is called welt bears this name only by inference. The 
welt is, properly speaking, the saint or the spirit wor- 
shipped at that particular shrine. Welt signifies in 
Arabic a protector, patron. God is called the patron of 
his people in the Kur’an, and Mohammed upbraids the 
people for believing in other patrons and saints. The 
Wahibites, a strict Moslem sect, were right when they 
rejected saint-worship as not sanctioned by the prophet, 
and razed to the ground all the shrines of which they 
could obtain possession. 

The saints exercise in the belief of the Mohammedan 
peasant of Palestine a greater power than God. The 
school theology asserts that the saints are mere inter- 
cessors between God and the people. However, the 
view of the ignorant is that the saints are themselves 
great powers, more to be feared than God. The Mos- 
lem is particularly careful not to use obscene language 
when on the way to a shrine, while on the other hand 
he does not hesitate to connect the name of God with 
the foulest things; but woe to the man who would make 
such a use of the name of a saint! Immediate punish- 
ment were certain to follow, while God is the Forgiving, 
the Merciful. Many Moslems have little hesitation 
about swearing falsely in the name of Allah, but they 
will scarcely ever swear falsely in the name of a saint 
and never in the name of some particular saints,—for 
example, El-chudr, Saint George, the dragon-killer of 
Beirut, who is worshipped at more shrines than any 
other saint. His principal shrine is at Ralat el-hosn in 
Northern Syria. He is feared and venerated by both 
Christians and Moslems. I have often been told on 
good authority, when in the Orient, that the people, 
Christians and Mohammedans alike, would rather swear 
a hundred false oaths in the name of God than one by 
calling upon El-chudr. A man from Ramallah, who 
is a notorious forger, offered to me some coins for sale. 
Recognizing them to be false, I told him so, upon which 
he swore by God and the virgin (he was a Roman Cath- 
olic) that they were genuine. One day a Moslem sheik 
—that is, a religious man—came to me with some things 
he wanted to sell. In the course of the discussion about 
the genuineness of the articles in question he swore by 
God and his two eyes that they were genuine. As he 
was blind on one eye, I told him so, upon which he 
laughed and went away. He evidently found that franji 
too much for him. 

Another curious instance, showing that the fear of 
the vengeance of the saints is greater than the fear of 
a punishment from God, though the Kur’an refers to it 
in numerous passages, came to my notice when I visited 
a famous shrine at Beisan, the ancient Skythopolis of 
the Greeks. This weli was a former Christian bishop 
who had turned to the ‘‘true faith.”” His power is con- 
sidered to be unlimited, and his vengeance will strike 
without fail the one who provoked or insulted him. 
Bloody sacrifices are brought at this sanctuary several 
times a week by those who have come here to settle a 
question of importance, a quarrel, or blood feud. The 
blood of the sacrifice is poured over a pillar which is 
standing near by. The dispute is decided in the follow- 
ing way: The accused must sit astride on the cenotaph 
facing the head-piece and must solemnly declare his 
innocence by invoking the saint. Here is also peace 
made between the blood avenger and the murderer. 
In complicated criminal cases the Turkish government 
avails itself of this superstition and has the suspected 
criminal undergo the ordeal, which no one would dare to 
undertake if he were guilty. 

Besides being the relentless and immediate avengers 


. of perjury committed in their names, the Moslem saints, 


like all other saints, are famous for the healing of diseases 
and physical defects, the bestowing of wealth and pros- 
perity upon the people. Of this we shall see more later. 

Another famous shrine is that of Nebi Musa, the 
prophet Moses. It is near the Dead Sea in a wild and 
uninhabited section of the country. This sanctuary is 
deeply venerated by the Moslems. The present build- 
ing is modern. It is a large, square, massive structure, 
two stories high, with a large court inside. In this court 
is the great sanctuary, built over the sarcophagus of 
Moses, which is covered with silk with embroidered in- 
scriptions. The Arab tradition which places this tomb 
on the east of the Jordan, contrary to the Jewish tradi- 
tion, is very interesting. It says that, when Moses was 
told by God that his end had come, he fled to escape his 
fate. He reached the spot where to-day his tomb is 
shown. There he found angels making a tomb in which 
he hid himself. When Moses arrived at this place, he 
said to God, ‘‘There ts nothing here to drink nor any 
wood to make fire.” Upon which God said, ‘‘Thy water 
shall come from the well and thy fire from the stones.”’ 
By this tradition the Bedouin account for the wells 
which are found near the sanctuary and for the stone 
which is found there and which contains so much bitu- 
men that it burns. 

Not far from this sanctuary is the dome of the shep- 
herd. According to the tradition, the shepherd of 
Moses, Sheik Hassan, is buried here. This Sheik Hassan 
disbelieved Moses, and, as a punishment, he cannot find 
rest in his grave until the day of the resurrection. The 
Bedouin assert that he has often appeared to them. 

The Moslem world especially of Southern Palestine as- 
sembles annually at the time of Easter at the shrine of 
Moses. ‘The Moslems are very fanatical at this festival, 
and Christians are only permitted to go there in very 
exceptional cases. Through a very influential Moslem 
friend I was permitted to attend this festival, but was 
not allowed to enter into the shrine proper. 

The festival begins in Jerusalem with a procession 
and much military pomp. Here you see a man leading 
a group of other half-frantic men with skewers through 
their cheeks, dancing all the way from Jerusalem to the 
tomb of Moses, a distance of from six to eight hours. 
The burning rays of the sun seem to have no effect upon 
them, and their incessant ‘‘Allah, illah, Allah’’ rends 
the air. Here comes a holy man, half naked, in ecstasy, 
unconscious of what is going on around about him. He 
mutters a feeble “Allah.” I was forcibly reminded when 
I saw these half-naked ecstatic holy men, of the old 
Hebrew prophets whom Saul was believed to have joined. 
Onward rushes the crowd in its mad religious enthusi- 
asm; and woe to the one who would at this moment 
provoke these fanatical and irresponsible people! How- 
ever undignified this procession may be, the beginning 
of it, the taking up of the sacred flag, which is brought 
in this procession to Nebi Musa, is one of the most dig- 
nified and deeply religious acts which I have ever wit- 
nessed. The taking up of the sacred flag takes place 
in the house of the first family of Jerusalem, the cus- 
todians of the flag, descendants of Mohammed. The 
old Mujti, the highest religious authority, unfolded with 
trembling hands the green silk flag, and then delivered 
one of the most heart-stirring prayers. Not an eye re- 
mained dry while this venerable, saintly man held com- 
munion with God for himself and his brethren. How 
strange a contrast formed this dignified opening of the 
festival, at which were present only the highest officials 
of Jerusalem and a few guests, with the unrestrained 
conduct of the people in the procession and still more 
so at Nebi Musa! A special feature at this shrine of 
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Moses is the circumcision of boys, Moses being regarded 
to be the founder of this custom. 

Another very important centre of religious life is the 
welt of Nebi Rubin; that is, the prophet Rubin. ‘This 
welt is south of Jaffa on the brook Rubin near the sea. 
Here an annual festival is held which seems to resemble 
more the hagg of the ancient Arabs than any other gather- 
ing in Palestine. It lasts a whole lunar month, and every 
one brings those things which he wants to sell. 

Nebi Musa and Nebi Rubin are the two great centres 
of the religious life of the Moslems of Palestine. The 
smaller welves influence the religious views of the people 
of the particular district in which they happen to be. 
Their influence is scarcely felt beyond those limits, yet 
the inviolableness of the weli and its sacred precinct is 
recognized by all. Anything put for temporary keeping 
in the precinct of the sanctuary, which is often marked 
off only by a row of stones, is havam; that is, unlawful, 
and under the protection of the saint, who will severely 
punish the one who desecrates his sanctuary by stealing 
any article which has been deposited there for safe keep- 
ing. The people fearless of theft put very often their 
ploughs and agricultural instruments into such sacred 
enclosures, 

JERUSALEM. 


The Second Birth of Hamaguchi. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 


In the year 1887 Hamaguchi, then a boy of seventeen, 
first saw a foreigner. He was born in Shirakawa, one 
hundred and twenty miles north-west of Tokyo, had 
never been away from the town, and would not have 
seen a foreigner then had it not been for a total eclipse 
of the sun. Shirakawa lay in the path of the eclipse, 
and so scores of astronomers from the United States 
went there with telescopes and chronographs and cam- 
eras to observe the phenomenon. To Hamaguchi they 
were like men from the moon, their ways and speech 
were so wholly unlike the ways and speech of his father, 
Yo Hachi, and the other men whom he had known from 
his childhood. They came and went so swiftly—for 
the eclipse lasted only a few minutes—that Hamaguchi 
wondered why they had come at all. As for himself, 
he could not see that one eclipse more or less in a century 
made any difference; for the rice grew all the same, 
and for him the food of his life was rice. As soon as he 
was strong enough to work, he was in the rice fields, 
through all seasons, from the first day of planting to 
the last day of the ingathering; and for him the gladdest 
day of the year was the day of the rice festival when the 
people gathered to express gratitude in their way for 
the good gift of food. Hamaguchi, like most boys, had 
no far-reaching questions to ask about the grain that 
grows in the fields nor about the sun that shines in the 
skies. Perhaps he wondered, in some dumb way, about 
it all; but he did not know how to study the grass in 
the furrows nor the sun in the white-blue heavens, and 
ate his rice hungrily or wearily, with perhaps only a 
dumb gratitude, because work wears away both curiosity 
and thankfulness. But the coming of the astronomers 
stirred his mind as never before, and, indeed, stirred 
his heart (what we call his heart) as never before, be- 
cause one of the foreigners asked him his name,—asked 
him if he didn’t wish to know something about the sun 
and the moon, the planets, the stars, the meteors and 
the comets, and their ways in the measureless valleys 
of space; and if he did not wish to know something too 
about the countries east of the seas. When he went 
away, he gave him a book. 
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Of course Hamaguchi knew something about the 
United States, but perhaps nothing more than an aver- 
age village boy in the United States knows about the 
land of the Rising Sun. He knew from books and from 
his father that in 1854 four men-of-war, under Com- 
modore Perry, had sailed into the harbor of Yedo, and 
that certain treaties of commerce between Japan and the 
United States had been ratified. And he knew too that 
Yokohama and Hakodate and Nagasaki had been opened 
to trade with Great Britain, and that at Yedo there were 
consuls and diplomatists watching, like hawks, the com- 
mercial interests of the English. He knew too that the 
Japanese were not all of one mind in regard to this open- 
ing of the ports to foreigners. His father, it happened, 
was a conservative, opposed to the revolutionory pro- 
ceedings of the sho-gun, and filled with deep-seated 
dislike against men from other parts of the globe. What 
right had they in Japan? Hadn’t Japan been well enough 
without trade with these white-faced merchants from 
London, Paris, New York, San Francisco? Who knows 
what may follow when once the foreigner comes in? 
He knew of the assassination of the prime minister, 
penalty for sending an embassy to the United States, 
and of the murder of Mr. Richardson, a member of the 
English embassy, and of the short war with England 
that of course followed that gross crime. The foreigners 
didn’t commend themselves to the Japanese by uniform 
fairness of dealing: they had broken into forbidden 
ports after their defiant manner as if all the earth belonged 
to them, and in 1863 and 1864 had forced their way 
through at the point of guns; and, after conflict between 
the conservatives and the progressives, the old goverr.- 
ment went down, and all the powers, temporal and spir- 
itual, were conferred upon the mikado, who entered Yedo 
as emperor, and changed its name to Tokyo, the Eastern 
capital. Changes followed fast. The civilization of the 
West, as they called Europe and the United States, was 
adopted; and hundreds of bright young men were sent 
abroad for education. The criminal law was revised; 
the government established a postal system; railroads 
were built; telegraph wires were strung along the road- 
ways and through the streets; a new calendar was 
adopted; a university was founded at Tokyo. 

It was in this new Japan that Hamaguchi was born. 
Old Fusiyama, snow-capped and awful, looked down upon 
it all unchanged. But it was not the same Japan: rather, 
it was not the same Japanese. To Hamaguchi the new 
era did not mean much: he was too far out of the way. 
He was poor, his father was poor, his grandfather had 
been poor, and, so far as he could see, he would always 
be poor. But he had some compensation in his religior, 
and he dreamed of being, some day, a kamz, or a demi- 
god,—a patron saint of some district in his beloved land. 
In the mean time he went regularly to the Shinto temple 
nearest his home in Shirakawa, to worship after the 
manner of his fathers; for his religion was as important 
as his rice. With great and real veneration he went 
through the dark and quiet groves to the temple on the 
hill,—the silent little temple, with its mirror on the altar 
and its sacred inscriptions on the wall. 

Old Yo Hachi told him that the mirror is the symbol 
of purity,—pure thought, pure speech, pure action. He 
was taught, first, to cultivate inward purity of heart, 
to abstain from everything which corrupts thought or 
speech or conduct. If the heart is pure, it was said to 
him, the issues of life will be pure. And he looked with 
his pure eyes at the flashing face of the mirror, and 
wished that his spirit might be as pure as the white glasr:, 
having no color of its own, only the color of that which .t 
reflects. He was taught to observe certain festivals, 
very solemn because of their relation to the great sun- 
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goddess, Ten-sio daisin, to reverence the emperor, in 
whom is lodged all power, as descendant of the great 
goddess of the sun. And, as I think of this education 
of Hamaguchi there in the fair land of the Rising Sun, 
with its sacred mountain, its cherry blossoms, its solemn 
temples on the grove-crowned hills, I wish that the boys 
of America could be taught a religion as true as that,— 
purity and reverence; for I am sure that the blighting 
curses of American boyhood are wmpurity and trrever- 
ence. And, if I must choose between Hamaguchi, in 
his Shinto temple,—heathen though he be,—and an 
American boy, in his public school, learning to read, 
oily to brood over foul books, I will choose Hamaguchi, 
and honor the father who guides his boy up the hill to 
learn purity before the shrine of some dead hero; for 
he lives up to his light. He is taught too—this Japanese 
boy—to make pilgrimages to sacred places, to punish 
his body for sins of his soul. 

I think I see him as he goes from his home in Shira- 
kawa to the Shinto temple on the hill, silent, thoughtful, 
nobly reverent, as if treading on holy ground. Perhaps 
it is a mile hence. He bathes himself at the font in 
crystal clear water, prays awhile opposite the mirror on 
the altar, reads the sentences written on the walls, places 
his gift in the money-box for the priest who guards the 
shrine, strikes a bell and walks as silently, thoughtfully, 
nobly reverent, back to the house in Shirakawa. And 
now—the foreigner has come. The foreigner does not 
go to the Shinto temple on the hill: the foreigner tells 
him that there is no Kami, there is no sun-goddess, and 
that his ‘‘religion’”’ is false. The foreigner has given him 
a book to read: it is a life of Jesus of Nazareth by Luke. 
And he is glad to find that the religion of Jesus teaches 
what Shintoism teaches,—inward purity of heart. He 
does not read critically, he knows nothing of criticism, 
higher or lower. He only knows that Jesus 7s what he 
teaches. He is the very incarnation of pureness. From 
the beginning he is pure. His thought is never tainted. 
His speech is never corrupt. His conduct of life is never 
foul. Standing face to face with men, he says, ‘‘ Which 
of you convinceth me of sin!’”? And Hamaguchi thinks 
him only another Kam, another demi-god or saint. 
And perhaps he prays to him, silently, there in the Shinto 
temple on the hill, as another Kamz, another demi-god, 
of whom he had not known until the foreigner came with 
his book. He observes his ‘‘day,” the 25th December; 
and, if he could, he would go to Bethlehem and to Naza- 
reth and to Jerusalem, to the hill Calvary, to the garden 
Gethsemane. But the sacred places are very far away, 
and he is shut in within his islands. All this passes 
through his boy mind as he reads Luke’s story of Jesus 
of Nazareth. There is much in it that he does not un- 
derstand: it seems like an arc of a great circle. There 
must have been something before, and there must be 
something after. But he rereads his gospel, and reads 
it again, before the work begins in the rice fields, and in 
the evening, and in the silent shade of the grove near the 
temple on the hill. Luke did not dream of poor Hama- 
guchi there in Japan in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. He wrote for men of the Mediterranean basin 
in the time of the Caesars, and he did not explain what 
his gospel meant. He only told his story as he gathered 
it in Palestine. 

Hamaguchi read that story as we cannot read it. We 
are too familiar with it. To him it was a revelation. 
He was astonished by the story of the birth at Bethle- 
hem and the resurrection at Jerusalem; but the words 
that seized upon him with greatest power were these, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as if he were thy- 
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self.” ‘That is the law, he said, that is more than the 
law: that is life itself. Love is life. And there in Shira- 
kawa he was lifted above Kamt, the heroes of Japan, 
the patron saints, the demi-gods: he was led up to God. 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.”” Above the god 
is God. 

He prayed the prayer :— 


‘‘Abba, in the heavens, , 
May thy name be held holy, and thy kingdom come; 
Give us each day our bread for the day before us; _ 
And forgive us our sins, for we ourselves, too, forgive every one 
in debt to us; 
And let us not fall into temptation.” 


In the morning, at noon, at night, in the temple itself, 
before the mirror, he prayed the prayer; and there sud- 
denly flashed upon him this thought: ‘‘I, too, am a son 
of God! I, too, call him Abba, Father! holy Father! 
my father!” 

Then the missionary came, and with him brought a 
copy of ‘‘Acts,” book ii. of Luke’s history; and, when 
Hamaguchi had read it, he said: ‘‘I am of the Church. 
I have received Jesus as my prophet, my priest, my king. 
He has led me to God. I can no longer go to the shrine 
on the hill. I worship God through Jesus, the Jesus of 
uke?’ 

Yo Hachi noted that Hamaguchi no longer went to 
the hill-top, but he noted, too, that he was of a new 
spirit, purer than before, but with a certain note of joy, 
a light of purity in his face, as of one who had seen a 
light, the glory of which could not pass off his brow. 

‘‘T am of a new spirit,” he said. 

The missionary began his mission in Shirakawa. 
‘“There is one convert here,”’ he said. ‘‘He is a convert 
of the Gospel of St. Luke.”” And, when the missionary 
preached his first sermon, Hamaguchi told his story. 
Because it was the new time there was no persecution: 
it was a time to think and let think. Japan had not ac- 
cepted the religion of the West. Indeed, it had rather 
accepted its materialism than its religion. But it was 
open-minded, and it had no word against the believer 
in Jesus as the Christ. 

The missionary instructed Hamaguchi, led him on to 
fuller knowledge,and on a day admitted him to the 
Church. It was the first baptism in Shirakawa. The 
villagers gathered to witness the simple ceremony. And, 
as the water from the font flowed down from his brow, 
he was as one anointed: it was like a second birth. It 
was the seal of his life in God. With the coming of that 
life awoke desire for fuller knowledge. He remembered 
the astronomers: he was curious to know more of the 
world in which he lived. And so he went to the mission 
school in Tokyo, and then to Aoyania college, working 
his way through, and graduating at last with honors. 
It was a high day for him and for his father and the 
mother in Shirakawa; but, as he received the diploma, 
he thought of the little paper-covered gospel of Luke. 
That was the beginning of his larger life. The sciences 
opened the world to him. History disclosed the law of 
progress to him. The arts opened to him the kingdom 
of beauty, and literature the domains of thought. 

He went back, on a day, to Shirakawa, before he 
sailed away to Hong-Kong, and again walked out to 
the Shinto temple on the hill. He knelt awhile before 
the shrine, but he prayed the prayer. He read the 
sacred words upon the walls, he rang the bell; but he 
said within himself, ‘‘It is the knell of my faith in the 
Kami.” And he walked away with a certain sorrow, 
yet with the joy of one who has been born into the 
kingdom of the Father, and knows himself to be a son 
of God, born to the purple of spiritual power, heir to 
that infinite grace which contains in itself the promise 
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and potency of eternal life, the promise and potency too 
of that kingdom of God which, when it has been founded, 
will be the doing of the will of God on earth as it is done 
in heaven itself by the angels and by the spirits of just 
men made perfect. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Celestial Surgeon. 


If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face; 

If beams from happy human eyes 

Have moved me not; if morning skies, 

Books, and my food, and summer rain 

Knocked on my sullen heart in vain,— 

Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 

And stab my spirit broad awake 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose Thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Peace. 


The meeting of the four distinguished commissioners 
who represent Russia and Japan marks an era in history. 
Whether at this moment the peace of the whole world 
follow at once or no, the methods of this conference are 
such as distinguish it from any in past times. And 
they seem to be an omen for the future. 

It should be remembered, and it is not remembered 
often enough in America, that in form the Japanese 
nation is the aggressor in the present war. It may be 
granted that the action of Russia in Manchuria was in 
itself an aggression; but, all the same, Japan first pro- 
claimed war and broke the peace of nations. It should 
be remembered, at the same time, that the Czar of Rus- 
sia had in the most formal way announced that the 
end of our Spanish War was a favorable opportunity 
for the agreement between nations on measures for 
international and universal peace. For these reasons 
alone nothing can be more honorable for Russia or for 
the emperor than any effort which he or she can make 
now to lead in peace among the nations. Such are the 
reasons why one might fairly say that each of these 
great powers owes to mankind special earnestness in 
the purpose of the great conference which will make 
this month of August famous in history. It is one of 
the special cases where there are the best of reasons for 
each negotiator to meet the others more than half-way. 

It is, again, well worthy of note in history that the 
four envoys of the two great powers meet in the United 
States, and that they meet at the suggestion and the 
invitation of the United States. Without a thought 
of what the wish of Americans may be as to the details 
of the treaty to be made, it is enough—it is all—to re- 
member that Peace first, Peace second, Peace last is 
the one wish and object of this nation. 

The ministers of both powers know that the People 
of this nation is the ruler of this nation. The People 
directs the policy and effort of this nation. The envoys 
know, in this case, especially, that it is not simply the 
personal wish of the President or of his immediate ad- 
visers that the war shall end at once. Far more than 
this, the People has spoken in every voice and every 
word which it can use. The Church in every organiza- 
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tion, the press, the boards of trade or of manufacture, 
the men who are engaged in foreign commerce, the men 
to whom we owe our domestic prosperity, are absolutely 
at one in the hope, which really becomes an expecta- 
tion, that the contest of arms may at once come to an 
end. 

To say all this in fewer words is to say that three of 
the great powers of the world have special reasons for 
making peace before this month of August.is gone by,— 
Japan, Russia, and the United States. The population 
of these three nations makes up more than half the na- 


tions of the civilized world. They outnumber England, 


France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and other great powers 
which are not so directly connected with the formal inter- 
views and discussions of the month. But the people 
of those great powers also and their rulers are at one 
in the wish for peace. There is not any hidden intrigue, 
there is no pretence of commercial successes, there is 
no dynastic combination which can make any of them 
desire an hour’s continuation of the terrible conflict. 
That conflict has shown the strength of each of the 
nations involved to the whole world of civilization. 
The world which knows what the words ‘‘Russia” and 
‘‘Japan” mean is at one in its prayer to God and in its 
wish for present prosperity, in asking and hoping that 
the war may come to an end. It would be easy to say 
more, but it is not necessary. We stand at a moment 
which might fairly be called sacred, the beginning of a 
month which may bring a new destiny to mankind. 

Happily for the world there will be no need of annoy- 
ing discussions as to detail when once the central prin- 
ciples are agreed upon. The world has established an 
International Convention which is to meet this very 
year, and in this tribunal both the warring nations are 
represented. Matters of detail may be left honorably and 
safely to the decisions of commissions appointed by 
The Hague Convention. 

EpwArp E. HAL. 


Spiritual Life. 


For the man to whom our natural intelligence is equal 
to the soul’s necessity for finding God there is no lack of 
fevelation. The universe is full of visions and of voices. 


John White Chadwick. 
a 


Great and sacred is obedience. He who is not able, 
in the highest majesty of manhood, to obey, with clear 
and open brow, a law higher than himself, is barren of 
all faith and love.—/James Martineau. 


& 


God is known and seen and trusted by thousands of 
souls who need no other evidence of his being or his 
will than what is directly revealed to their hearts. There 
is that within us more sacred than cathedral altar or 
stained window or sacred writing. It is the soul itself — 
Henry W. Bellows. 

as 


Above the clear sky was full of stars, and among them 
the beautiful planet Jupiter shone serene. The sky was of 
a lovely night blue; it was an hour to think, to dream, 
to revere, to love,—a time when, if ever it will, the soul 
reigns, and the coarse, rude acts of day are forgotten 
in the aspirations of the inmost mind. The night was 
calm—still; it was in no haste to do anything; it had 
nothing it needed to do. To be is enough for the stars. 
Richard Jefferies. 
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The Earth at Play. 


Acres of daisies,— buttercups between,— 
And over them the sunny Sunday sky! 
Daisies as thick as stalks in fields of rye; 

More buttercups than eyes before had seen 

Though love had measured tenfold; spires of green 
The gowans gay uptossing,— straight, awry, 
O’erswung, upsoaring,— endless to the eye; 

The yellow crowfoot hordes enmeshed serene. 


I think if I could count those blooms afield, 
Which yesterday the wanton breeze o’erswept 
In billows white, green, golden, I could say 
How many love-lights children’s faces yield 
When kisses greet them after they have slept, 
And they go out to join the earth at play. 
—J/ames H,. West. 


Proposed Educational Concordat. 


A recent conference of Churchmen and 
non-conformists, held at Owens College, 
Manchester, has been considering the possi- 
bility of discovering ‘‘an area of agreement 
on which the basis of a legislative concordat 
might be laid down” in regard to the educa- 
tion question. In spite of “grave differences 
of opinion,” they found it possible to for- 
mulate and submit for discussion the follow- 
ing scheme of suggestions :— 

I. The law for all schools and all denomi- 
nations should be the same, and not be 
affected by any trust deed. 

II. All schools should be managed by 
the authority. Existing voluntary schools 
should be rented from their owners, or 
reasonable compensation should be given. 

Ill. No religious test should be imposed 
upon any teacher; but, subject to this con- 
dition, regard should be had to the religious 
requirements of the schools in allocating the 
teachers. 

IV. Bible teaching should be given at 
least three days in each week, but no re- 
ligious teaching should be included in the 
time-table except such as has been, or shall 
be, ruled to be lawful under the Cowper- 
Temple clause. 

V. The authority should invite repre- 
sentative members of the religious bodies to 
constitute a visiting or advisory committee 
to manage the ordinary Bible teaching in 
each school, and should, in doing so, as far 
as possible have regard (a) to the religious 
conditions obtaining in the district served 
by the school, and (b) to the qualification of 
experience of reli gious work among chil- 
dren. 

VI. All religious instruction should be 
given by qualified teachers; 7.e., by teachers 
who can give satisfactory proof of competent 
knowledge in their subjects, and who are 
willing to declare that they do not dissent 
from the teaching which they will have to 
give. 

VII. Subject to due safeguards, it should 
be enacted that, if any parent declares that 
he has reason to fear that a teacher is likely 
to exercise an influence hostile to his own 
convictions on matters of religion, the at- 
tendance of his child at that school shall 
cease to be compulsory. 

VIII. When practicable, and subject to 
the condition that no religious teaching 
should be included in the time-table except 
such as is referred to in paragraph IV., 
denominational teaching should be permitted 
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for the children whose parents demand it, 
and at the same time as the undenomina- 
tional teaching; but it should be given (a) 
at the charges of the denomination; (6) by 
a teacher competent to keep good order, 
who (c) in giving the teaching should not 
reflect in any way on the tenets or status of 
any religious body; (d) it should be under 
the management of a denominational board, 
which should be constituted under a scheme 
prepared by the religious body in consulta- 
tion with the board of education. 

IX. There should be no prizes or induce- 
ments of any kind in connection with the 
religious teaching. 

X. In any case of dispute between the 
authority and the religious body about the 
giving of religious instruction in the school, 
or as to the arrangements made for it, there 
should be an appeal to the board of educa- 
tion, which should act in consultation with 
a permanent advisory committee upon which 
the religious bodies should be represented. 

XI. In the interest both of the teachers 
and of the children the religious teaching 
should be given as much as possible by the 
teachers of the school. 

XII. The above guarantees should apply 
to the religious instruction of the pupil 
teachers and of scholars in secondary schools. 

The signatories are as follows: Canon J. J. 
Scott, chairman of the elementary educa- 
tion committee of the Salford authority; 
Canon E. L. Hicks of Manchester; Canon 
Henn, vicar of Bolton and a member of the 
Bolton education authority (who makes 
certain reservations), and Rev. H. J. Bards- 
ley, rector of St. Paul’s, Hulme, who repre- 
sent the Church of England; Dr. W. F. 
Adeney, principal of the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College; Rev. H. H. Brayshaw, 
president of the Lancashire Congregational 
Union; Rey. J. Johnson, late president of 
the Cheshire Congregational Union; Rev. 
J. H. Moulton of the Wesleyan College, Dids- 
bury; Prof. A. S. Peake, of the Primitive 
Methodist and Independent Colleges, Man- 
chester; and Rev. J. E. Roberts, president 
of the Manchester, Salford, and District 
Federation of Free Church Councils, who 
represent non-conformity.—London Times. 


Literature. 


THE Foo. ERRANT. By Maurice Hewlett. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
In this story, of which the scene is laid in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century in 
Florence and other Italian cities, Mr. Hewlett 
is at his best as a narrator. ‘The style is 
clear, strong, and graceful; and the narrative 
proceeds from beginning to end without the 
embarrassment which he often provides for 
his reader, in fragments of information and 
episodes which bewilder those who are not 
content to linger and study the meaning of 
the author. Of course, Hewlett being the 
author and Italy the scene of the story, thie 
subject-matter and the style approaches as 
nearly to that of Boccacio as the morals and 
manners of the present age will permit. In 
brief, the tale relates to the fortunes of an 
English gentleman who is sent to study with 
an Italian professor, a sort of Dr. Johnson of 
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high renown in the university. His beautiful 
wife, much younger than himself, becomes 
naturally the companion and friend of the 
student, who takes from her more agreeable 
lessons than he received from the learned 
professor. The consequence is that the 
student falls in love, betrays his secret, and 
is kicked out of the house by the professor, 
who, in wrath, denounces his innocent wife, 
whom he also drives away. Our hero now 
goes out as a penitent to seek the discarded 
wife at her mother’s house, to obtain her 
pardon for his sin, and to see that she is 
returned to her husband’s confidence. As 
he might easily have found the lady in the 
street before her husband’s house, it is as- 
tonishing what a length of time passes before 
they meet. During his pilgrimage he has 
adventures of many kinds, which give our 
author the opportunity to describe the man- 
ners, morals, and common life of Italy one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Among other 
characters is a huge Fra Palamone, a com- 
pound of Falstaff, Friar Tuck, and various 
Italian ingredients which make him the 
strangest knight-errant an innocent fool- 
errant ever had. How the virtuous people 
sin and how the sinful ones achieve virtue 
the reader must discover for himself. 


LOVE’s CROSS-CURRENTS. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—Everybody knows Swin- 
burne, the poet. Nobody knew that in his 
youth he dropped into prose and wrote a 
novel which has been lying, where on the 
whole we think it belonged, in the seclusion 
of the author’s desk and the pages of a for- 
gotten magazine. But Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton discovered the bantling, read it, and 
advised its publication. The result we have 
before us. For the consequences the author 
lays the responsibility upon his sponsor and 
friend. ‘The style is Swinburne’s and needs 
no recommendation. Flies could not be 
embalmed in amber more translucent; but 
they are flies, nevertheless, that appear in 
this story. In brief, the cross-currents of 
love concern two pairs of married people, 
and two unmarried men, who, as a matter 
of course, Swinburne being the author, fall 
in love with the married women, to the con- 
fusion and distress of all parties. A shrewd 
old lady is the grandmother of two of the 
unfortunates; and, if she is not wicked, she 
has all the wisdom and wide knowledge that 
a wicked world can bestow upon a romantic 
grandmother. She dearly loves the worst 
scapegrace of the lot. They all make a 
confidante of her, and she at last steers them 
through many vicissitudes out of the cross- 
currents which threaten shipwreck for them 
all. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE Fox, By Barbara, 
New York: Macmillan Company. $1.50,— 
Neither the plot of this story nor the charac- 
ters and scenery which engage the reader’s 
attention offer anything especially new or 
exciting; but the story is pleasantly told, 
the scenery is agreeable, and one may pleas- 
antly spend a summer afternoon watching 
the play. The story turns upon the fort- 
unes of an energetic financier who, in the 
game of frenzied finance, makes a misdeal, 
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and at one stroke loses his fortune and his 
health. A small income remains to the wife, 
who never did any work and knows nothing 
about business. A small farm had long be- 
fore been given to an energetic daughter, 
who sets herself cheerfully to the task of 
supporting the family. This she does with 
the help of prosperous friends, who do not 
in this case cast her off because she is un- 
fortunate. Being an artist, she paints the 
head of a captive fox, and, being a versatile 
woman of business, she makes this fox’s 
head the sign of a wayside resort, where tea 
and other refreshments are served ina dainty 
fashion, for people out for pleasure upon the 
highway in automobiles and other convey- 
ances. ‘There are two pairs of lovers, who 
through many mystifications and adventures 
come at last to their own in the good old- 
fashioned way. 


Miscellaneous. 


The last two of the Macmillan paper 
novel series are: No. 10, “The Celebrity: 
An Episode,” by Winston Churchill; No. 11, 
“The Heritage of Unrest,” by Gwendolen 
Overton, 25 cents each. 


The leading article in the August Cen- 
tury will be a discussion of ‘The Spirit of 
School and College Sport: American and 
English Rowing,” by Ralph D. Paine, for- 
merly one of the Yale crew, and considered 
an authority on college sport. Mr. Paine 
likes the ‘‘genial flavor” which character- 
izes English athletics, and holds that the 
professional coaching system in America 
is not an unmixed good. He writes with 
an experience, enthusiasm, and authority 
that should give his article wide interest. 


The Magazines. 


In the August number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (published for Har- 
vard University by Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston), 
Mr. G. O. Virtue has an interesting article 
on the Co-operative Coopers of Minneap- 
olis. This has been for nearly thirty years 
one of the most noted instances of co-opera- 
tion in production among workingmen, but 
its recent history is little known. Mr. 
Virtue tells the story to date,—not a wholly 
encouraging story, but by no means a wholly 
discouraging one, The brave co-operative 
coopers have held their own, though en- 
gaged in a declining, or at least a stationary, 
industry. Prof. Willcox of Cornell, one 
of the census chiefs of division, writes of 
the rate of increase among the negroes of 
the United States. He shows conclusively 
that the negroes in the South are increas- 
ing less fast than the whites, that their 
birth-rate is declining, and that their death- 
rate is very high, and, for city negroes, is 
is actually getting higher. His language is 
sober and dignified, but his forecast for the 
future is not a bright one for the negro. 
There are other important articles in the 
number. Mr. Kemmerer of the Philippine 
Treasury Department writes of the remark- 
able success of the United States in intro- 
ducing the gold standard in the Philippines, 
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without the use of any actual gold coin. 
Mr. C. W. Wright of Harvard University 
discusses the tariff on wool since 1894, and 
concludes that wool-growing in the United 
States cannot possibly have the develop- 
ment which the protectionists are trying 
to bring about. 


The contents of the Cretic for August are: 
“John Hay,’ Joseph B. Gilder; A Letter 
from the Author of “The Masquerader,”’ 
Katherine C. Thurston; ‘‘Prof. Charles 
Sprague Sargent and the Arnold Arbore- 
tum” (illustrated), Frances Duncan; ‘‘ Hope 
for the Western World,’ poem, Timon of 
Gotham; ‘“‘A Concord Note-book.—Ellery 
Channing and His ‘Table-talk,’’ second 
paper, F. B. Sanborn; ‘‘The New World of 
Books in Japan” (illustrated), William 
Elliot Griffis; ‘‘ The Critic’s Gallery of Ameri- 
can Art, No. VI., George De Forest Brush”’ 
(illustrated), H. St. G.; ‘‘Social History of 
the United States in Caricature” (illus- 
trated), Frank Weitenkampf; ‘‘Lady Bobs, 
Her Brother, and I,’’ a romance of the Azores, 
Letters V. and VI., Jean Chamblin; ‘A 
Temple of Art,’’ written for the opening of 
the Albright Gallery of Buffalo, poem, 
Richard Watson Gilder; ‘Notable Biogra- 


phies, Autobiographies, and Letters,” Jean- |’ 


nette L, Gilder; ‘‘The Guest,’ poem, Lewis 
Worthington Smith; ‘‘Literature as a Pur- 
suit,’ Thomas Wentworth Higginson; ‘‘Mag- 
azine Circulation and Advertising,’ Cyrus 
Townsend Brady; ‘‘The Appreciation of 
Beauty,” Charles William Eliot; ‘‘ Books of 
To-day and Books of To-morrow,” ‘‘ Arthur 
Pendenys”; the Editor’s Clearing-house: 
“Fashions in Titles,’ H. W. B.; ‘‘Job’s 
Comforters,” Eliza Leovy Hall; ‘‘The New 
Boccaccio, Gabriel D’Annunzio,’’ Annette 
Halliday-Antona; Books Reviewed, fact and 
fiction: ““A Book for a Specialist,” Allan 
McLance Hamilton; ‘‘A Sensational Sub- 
ject treated with Dignity,’ C. A. Pratt; 
“Russian Literature from a Russian Point 
of View,’’ Henry James Forman; The Book- 
buyer’s Guide; Books Received. 


Literary Notes. 


New editions of the following popular 
books are being printed by the Macmillan 
Company: A Dark Lantern, by Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins; The Celubates’ Club, by Mr. 
Israel Zangwill; Representative Modern 
Preachers, by Prof. Lewis O. Brastow; 
Experiments with Plants, by Mr. W. J. V. 
Osterhout; The Call of the Wild, by Mr. Jack 
London; Problems of the Present South, by 
Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy; Stage Coach 
and Tavern Days, by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle; 
Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation, by Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn; Furniture of the Olden Time, 
by Miss Frances C. Morse; The Holy Roman 
Empire, by Mr. James Bryce; Old English 
Ballads, by George Wharton Edwards, with 
an introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie; 
How to Sing, by Madame Lilli Lehmann; The 
Crossing, by Winston Churchill; Browning, 
by Gilbert K. Chesterton, in the Englisl 
Men of Letters Series; The Fat of the Land, 
paper edition, by Dr. John W. Streeter; 


Doctor Tom: The Coroner of Brett, by the|S 


same author; The Foundations of Amertcan 
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Foreign Policy, by Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart; Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, by 
Mr. Charles Major; and The Virginian, by Mr. 
Owen Wister. 


Books Received. 


. From L. C, Page Company, Boston. 
Ces Little Armenian Cousin. By Mary Hazelton Wade. 
0 cents, 
Our Little English Cousin. By Blanche McManus. 60 
cents. 
The Rival Campers. By Ruel P. Smith. $1.50. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Love’s Cross-currents. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
From the Macmillan Co., New York. 
The Memoirs of an American Citizen. By Robert Her- 
rick. $1.50. 
From Daily Republican Print, Pottsville, Pa. 
The Ideal Church. By Rev. William H. Zweizig. 75 
cents, 


From Henry Munro, Aberdeen. 
Knox Rannock’s Prophecy. A Tale of the Sundered 
Scottish Sect. 


From Henry Walker, Leeds, England. 


Letters Home. By Charles Hargrove, M.A. 


Paper 
cover, one shilling. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’”’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected bymns for general worship and churc! 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND ‘SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mall, prepaid, 50 cents, 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston 


SUNDAY STORIES 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in zeepoess to a demand 
or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind, e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrarran Sunpay Scuoor Society, 25 Beacon 
‘TREET, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 
The Evening Primrose. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


When poppies close their tired eyes, 
Low rings the lilies’ curfew bell. 
Then evening primrose lights his lamp, 


And with sweet breath proclaims, ‘‘All’s well!” 


For primrose as night-watchman stands, 
Guarding the clover leaves asleep, 

When prayerfully they fold their hands 
And sink to rest in grasses deep. 


Good Mother Moon comes peeping out, 
Smiling alike on fair and fell ; 
Tiptoeing where the flowers dream, 
And bending low to hear “‘All’s well ” 


Bejewelled fire-flies twinkle past, 
Dancing to locusts’ witching reel ; 

The drunken night-moth, pilfering, 
Filches the watchman’s midnight meal. 


But fair, unmoved, the primrose stands 
Till pales his light before the sun, 
Till clovers stretch, and ope their eyes, 

And praise God for a day begun 


Then, undismayed, he seeks repose, 

Though birds may sing, though children play, 
Though tiny voices bid him wake ; 

For clovers guard his rest by day. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Borrowed Bicycle. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE,. 


“There ’tis!”’ 

Hugh, riding his bicycle, rode slower as 
he came near a pleasant house alongside of 
which ran a vine-draped trellis. 

“Right behind there, just where it always 
is. And there it will stay all the morning. 
Mr. Ralph never uses it until the afternoon. 
I wonder—yes, I do—why things are fixed 
as they:are,—why Mr. Ralph can ride such 
a bang-up fine wheel, with all the new con- 
trivances, and I have to stump along on this 
rusty old thing that I have to pump up 
about every fifteen minutes.”’ 

Thoughts crowded fast on Hugh’s mind as, 
just outside the spot where the shining wheel 
stood, he stopped for another pumping up. 

“It wouldn’t take more than an hour for 
me to spin there and back on such a wheel 
as that: I wouldn’t do it a bit of harm. 
Nobody would know.” 

Hugh knew that no one was on this side 
of the house. With a cautious step over 
the gravel he wheeled in his own bicycle 
and set it in the place of the one which he 
presently mounted, and went off swift as 
the wind. But, as he sped on, he caught a 
glimpse of difficulties which, in his swift, 
impulsive exchange, had not occurred to him. 

“Every boy I know will wonder why I 
am riding this, and want to stop me to ask 
questions. Well, I’ll go by the willow road. 
It’s longer, but there are no boys along there. 
I’ll ride faster to make it up.” 

But, as he rounded a curve, he caught sight 
of a few of his boy friends with fishing-rods 
on their shoulders. If he could have stopped 
himself and turned back, he would have 
done so; but the speed with which he was 
going made this impossible. With a laugh, 
as if making a joke of it, he would have passed 
them; but they rushed before him, and he 
was obliged to stop. 
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“Where are you going?” 

“And why this fine wheel?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Ralph’s, isn’t it?” 

“Did he lend it to you?” 

“Good of him,” said another, as Hugh 
did not know what to reply. “I’m going 
to ask him to lend it to me. He’ll do it for 
me if he would for you, Hugh.” 

“How long did he say you might keep it?” 

“Now, I’m ina hurry,” said Hugh. And, 
as they let him go, he went on with un- 
pleasant reflections as to what Mr. Ralph 
might think if other boys asked to borrow 
his wheel because he had lent it to him. 

“OQ my dear boy, stop just a moment.” 

An old lady, very well known to Hugh and 
his mother, stood at the gate of a cottage 
just as Hugh was turning into the main road. 

““T see you have such a beautiful bicycle, 
my dear—a new one, isn’t it? Your father 
bought it for you? Well, Hugh, my dear, 
I’ve got a message I want to send round to 
my niece Hannah Brown. Quite a little 
way there, and I wouldn’t think of asking 
you if it were not that you can go so fast. 
Distance doesn’t mean much to boys nowa- 
days,’ with an admiring look at the wheel. 
“Here—just this little package. You can 
easily tie it on.” 

Delay, delay. Hugh could not refuse, 
yet with every moment he was more and 
more conscious of the one desire to be rid 
of the borrowed wheel. There was more 
lost time, as Hannah Brown insisted on 
Hugh’s waiting until she examined the parcel 
to make sure that it contained what she 
wanted, with a suggestion that in case it 
did not she might ask him to.go back to her 
aunt for it. 

“Because it would take you no time at 
all on that fine, new wheel of yours. Do 
you know what your father paid for it? 
No? It’s all right.” 

And with a bow Hugh was off without 
appearing to hear the question. 

“Now, to leave this letter for father— 
That won’t take long. Twenty minutes to 
get back, and then, if I ever again borrow a 
wheel without leave, my name isn’t Hugh 
Rayne. I did it so quickly I didn’t stop to 
think how mean I’d feel—how many things 
might happen to make me feel meaner and 
meaner. 

“Fun? Well it may be fun alive for a boy 
to skim along on a wheel like this, but all 
the same I don’t want any more of this kind 
of fun. Now, what’s that? Something for 
me to keep out of the way of by the looks.” 

A cloud of dust appeared ahead of him, 
more of a cloud than should belong with a 
properly moving horse and carriage. 

“And what’s that just this side?” Hugh 
held his breath as his own pace and the pace 
of a pair of horses brought them near in a 
very few seconds. The road was narrow 
and the carriage had recently turned a cor- 
ner into it, and Hugh’s attention was soon 
diverted from the swift-moving carriage to 
a small object which loomed up between it 
and himself. 

“That's Billy Lee, on that wobbly little 
velocipede of his. And,’’ Hugh had slowed 
down, “he’s getting rattled’’— 

In all his later life Hugh will probably 
never see a time in which so much will be 
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compressed into so few moments. The 
small boy had been keeping the middle of the 
road, but, on seeing the sudden approach 
of the rushing horses, had evidently lost his 
head. He turned uncertainly to one side, 
the other, then threw up his hands in help- 
less terror. The horses, evidently running 
away, were near; but Hugh had set the 
pedals of that perfect machine at work and 
now bore down in the last possible moment. 
There was just time to grasp the boy and 
fling him and himself beyond reach of those 
cruel, trampling hoofs. 

The driver had also seen the small object 
in danger, and, making desperate efforts to 
stop the horses, had now succeeded in turn- 
ing them into the fence. But it would have 
been too late for Billy’s safety, as Hugh 
realized, when, a little dazed after rolling 
over and over with the boy, he at length 
recovered his footing and turned to gaze on 
the tangle of shining wires which was nearly 
all that was left of the splendid ‘‘borrowed”’ 
bicycle. 

The people in the carriage, whom Hugh 
slightly knew, were profuse in their praise 
of his bravery and presence of mind. 

“You did that finely. But it’s too bad 
about your wheel—a blank ruin. And you 
have a hurt?” 

“Only a trifle,” said Hugh, as he found he 
could not set his right foot to the ground 
without great pain. 

He was helped into the carriage and taken 
home, the remains of the bicycle also going 
and being deposited on a porch. Inside 
Hugh was settled on a couch, through the 
door getting a glimpse of the wreck. 

“Well,” he groaned to himself, as soon 
as his injury had been bandaged, “I’m now 
to brace myself for the hardest thing I’ve 
ever done. Harry,’ he called to a younger 
brother, ‘‘you go and ask Mr. Ralph to step 
over for a moment,” 

Mr. Ralph came, looking rather curiously 
at the remains of the wheel. 

“You wouldn’t know that for yours, 
would you?’ asked Hugh, miserably. ‘“‘But 
it is.’ He made his best haste in telling 
the sorry story. Mr, Ralph looked kindly 
at the bound-up foot and the boy’s distressed 
face. 

“A little hard on you, wasn’t it?” he said 
with a smile. ‘You didn’t expect so much 
outcome to a little escapade.” 

“T didn’t,” said Hugh, with a rueful shake 
of his head. ‘I’ve been paid up well for it.’’ 

“Well,” Mr. Ralph spoke gravely, “it 
seems to me rather difficult to say which 
way we ought to look at it. If you hadn’t 
run away with my wheel, there is no telling 
what would have become of Billy. It is 
not often that a young fellow of your age 
has an opportunity of saving a life.” 

“I suppose that might have been managed 
some other way.” 

“But, as it was arranged this way, there 
is no need of saying anything more about it.’’ 

When Hugh’s father went to see about 
replacing Mr. Ralph’s bicycle, he found that 
Billy Lee’s father had already done so. 
And, by the time Hugh’s foot was in good 
pedalling order, one of the same sort was 


waiting for him. He regarded it gravely, 


as he said to himself,— 


TT 
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vy hope the next good thing that comes 
to me will not be mixed up with a flavor of 
wrong-doing.”’ 


Why the Horse whinnied. 


Adelaide was tired of shopping. Stores 
are so large, and there are so few places 
where a little girl can sit down to rest. If 
Mother had been shopping in the toy de- 
partment, it would have been different; 
but sheets and pillow-cases are stupid, 
though necessary. So Mother left Adelaide 
at Father’s office, while she went back to 
the shops and sheets and pillow-cases. 

Father is an editor, and he sits at his 
desk writing, writing, always writing. When 
Adelaide was younger, she supposed he was 
doing his writing lesson as she did twice a 
week; but now she knows that he writes 
down all that happens the world over, so 
that the printers may know what to print in 
the columns of the evening paper. 

When one calls on Father, one must sit 
very quietly by the window looking at pict- 
ures in papers and magazines or cutting 
them out for paper dolls. One must not 
interrupt Father, unless it is absolutely 
necessary,—like a cut finger or a pin that 
hurts,—and one must never, never fret, not 
even if it isa quarter of an hour past luncheon 
time. ; 

This morning Adelaide seated herself with 
the mucilage bottle and the big desk shears 
and some lovely tissue paper rescued from 
the waste-basket, to make a dress for a lady 
doll cut out of a magazine. As she sat there 
working, she heard a horse whinny in the 
street below. Some whinnies mean, ‘Please, 
master, I’m tired of waiting here.” Others 
are “‘!iow-de-do’s” to passing horse acquain- 
tances, Adelaide wondered what this one 
meant, : 

She colored the lady doll’s eyes blue and 
her cheeks red with Father’s colored pencils. 
Then she heard the horse talking again. 
The window was so high and the sill so broad 
that she could not see down to the street 
below. She wished she knew what the horse 
wanted. All the time Adelaide was making 
the lady doll’s gown—blue with a white 
yoke—that horse whinnied. 

The dress was just finished,—it was lovely! 
—when Father laid down his work, got up 
from his chair, and asked,— 

“How about luncheon?” 

The nicest part of visiting Father is going 
out to luncheon with him. One goes to a 
funny little restaurant where instead of 
pictures on the wall are framed signs read- 
ing ‘Oysters,’ “Chicken Salad,” ‘Coffee 
Rolls,” and names of other delicious dishes. 
One sits at a little round table with Father, 
and orders either from these sign-pictures or 
from the bill-of-fare which is fine print and 
harder to read. 

So, when Father laid down his work, got 
up from his chair, and said, “What about 
luncheon ?”’ Adelaide quickly laid down her 
work, slipped out of her chair and replied, 
“Oh, yes.” 

They went down in the elevator and 
through the large hall. As they reached 
the sidewalk, that same horse whinnied again; 
and this time Adelaide knew what he was 
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talking about, for she could see him, Just 
out from under his nose a fruit vender had 
set up a stand of pears, large and yellow and 
fragrant. 

“O Father,” cried Adelaide, ‘‘he has been 
teasing for a pear for the longest time, and 
I heard him; but I didn’t know what he 
wanted because I couldn’t see him or the 
pears either. You poor horsey, how dread- 
ful to have all that smell and not a single 
taste!’ 

“What would we better do about it?” 
asked Father, smiling. 

Adelaide considered. 

“You know, Father,’ she said, ‘‘that 
while you drink your little cup of coffee 
that is just like my doll’s cups, I have a glass 
of milk and a banana or an orange or a 
peach.”’ 

Father remembered. 

“Now I think I will have a pear to-day; 
and, if you would just as lief, I will have it 
now and give it to horsey because he wants 
it so badly.”’ 

Father said he was feeling rather rich 
to-day and perhaps he might afford to treat 
both the horse and Adelaide to dessert. He 
bought two pears of the fruit-seller,—they 
were two for five cents,—and Adelaide took 
one by the stem and held it up to the horse. 
He pushed out his lips as horses do and seized 
the fruitin them. While he ate it, he blinked 
at Adelaide in a contented fashion. After 
he had eaten the second pear and Adelaide 
and her father were walking on, he whinnied 
again; but this time the whinny said, ‘““Thank 
you,”’ 

“Didn’t he enjoy them!” said Adelaide. 
“TI guess, if you really feel rich enough to 
afford it, I will have a pear myself while 
you drink your doll’s cup of coffee, instead 
of a banana or an orange or a peach.’’— Mary 
Alden Hopkins, in Congregationalist. 


In Summer. 


Do you know 
That you can go 
In the early morning light 
When the dew is on the grass 
And find the little cobweb tents 
The fairies sleep in all the night? 
But, alas, you’!l find no traces 
Of their little fairy faces ! 
—Edith Colby Banfield, in “The Place of my Desire.”’ 


The Boy Hero. 


Till time shall be no more there can be 
no grander deed done by mortal soldier, let 
alone by a boy just out of school, a mere 
lad of seventeen, who yet was an officer in 
the Seventy-fourth Highlanders, now the 
“Highland Light Infantry.” 

Everybody knows the story of ‘“The Loss 
of the Birkenhead’’—how the troopship 
struck upon a rock, how the soldiers were 
formed in ranks to die, while the women and 
children were being saved; how the whole 
force—officers and men—stood at the salute, 
while 


“Still, inch by inch, the doomed ship sank low 
Yet under steadfast men.” 


Russell was ordered into one of the boats 
carrying the women and the children, for 
the purpose of commanding it, and he sat 
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with dimmied eyes in the stern, some way off 
the doomed ship, watching the forms of his 
beloved comrades and fellows standing up- 
right there. He saw the ship go down, 
carrying with it the hundred of brave hearts. 
Then, when all for him was safe, when to 
him was given (with honor) life, ambition, 
and glory, he saw a sailor’s form rise close 
to the boat, and a hand strive to grasp the 
side. ‘There was not room in the craft for a 
single person more without great risk of up- 
setting the boat. 

But, as the sailor’s face rose clear at the 
boat-side, a woman in the craft called out in 
agony: “Save him! Save him! Save him! 
He is my husband!’ No room in that boat 
for one more! But Russell looked at the 
woman, then at her children, then at the 
sailor struggling in the waves, with his eyes’ 
beseeching help, then at the dreaded sharks. 

Alexander Cumine Russell rose in the 
stern of the boat. With a bold plunge he 
jumped clear of it, and helped that sailor 
into what had been his own place—and 
safety. ‘Then, amid a chorus of ‘‘God bless 
you!”’ from every soul in the boat, the young 
officer—a lad of seventeen, mind!—turned 
round to meet his death. And those in the 
boat shut their eyes and prayed. When 
they opened them again, Alexander Cumine 
Russell was nowhere to be seen.—Wendsor 
Magazine. 


Dwellers in the Ice. 


The Etahyans, or “arctic highlanders,” 
live in ice caves within the vast glacier cap 
which covers all Northern Greenland. ‘Theirs 
is, perhaps, the most wretched and isolated 
existence it is possible to conceive. 

Their ‘dwellings’ are always wet, owing 
to the melting of the ice walls and floor. 
For full six months of the year the dark- 
ness of the arctic night envelopes them. 
The ice is around them,, beneath them, 
above them. In nine cases out of ten, if 
they venture abroad, they breathe the frozen 
particles, and the sensation is akin to that 
which comes from inhaling the blast of a 
furnace. 

Nevertheless, they refuse to move farther 
south with the approach of winter, as do all 
the other Eskimo tribes. ‘They take a sort 
of perverted pride in their loneliness, as in 
their misery. ‘‘What matter,” they say, “if 
we are cold and hungry? Weare the last of 
all peoples. We dwell literally at the end 
of the world. To the north of us there is 
nothing that lives, breathes, or has inde- 
pendent movement.’’—Pearson’s. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 

GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 

ano CALLOUS SPOTS , 

yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Development of Paternalism in 
Australasia. 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D. 


A well-conducted experiment farm is 
always interesting and useful. Here new 
seeds can be tested, much-advertized fer- 
tilizers be put to the proof, and new wrinkles 
in farming be summered and wintered before 
they are either utterly rejected or given to 
the world as a panacea of all the farmer’s 
woes. So it is a most excellent thing that 
the world has a great experiment station in 
the southern seas where sociological seeds 
may be planted and tested, where cuttings 
from the perennial plants of labor and capital 
may be grafted on to hardy native stock to 
see what fruit they bear, and where we may 
find whether the mich vaunted legal enact- 
ments that are warranted to make the human 
trace healthier, wealthier, and wiser, will 
really produce these most desirable results. 

It is said that Benjamin Franklin on one 
occasion, wishing to convince his slower- 
witted neighbors that a certain fertilizer 
would increase their hay-crop, wrote in 
huge letters, many feet high, with plaster- 
of-Paris, upon a hillside beside which ran a 
country road, this legend, ‘‘This is Plastered.”’ 
When in the springtime the grass here grew 
more lush and rank than on the rest of the 
hillside or on any of the neighboring mead- 
ows, the doubting Thomases among the far- 
mers were convinced, as they could not have 
been otherwise, that there was some potency 
in plaster-of-Paris. Something of this sort 
is being done on the world’s experiment 
farm. Various recipes for the weal of the 
human race are being writ large for all the 
world to see, and, though they may not all 
prove of value, and though this poor old 
world may go on blundering and suffering, 
and taking the consequences, as of yore, for 
a good many centuries to come, it may yet 
congratulate itself that such a farm has 
been opened, and expect good results from 
its many experiments. 

This experiment station has been estab- 
lished at the very antipodes in the vast 
islands of the Southern Pacific, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and Australia, which go under the 
collective name of Australasia, the two 
latter having recently been consolidated 
into the Commonwealth of Australia, with a 
government modelled in many respects after 
our own. Besides Tasmania, these united 
states of Australia are made up of the two 
populous and wealthy states of New South 
Wales and Victoria, and the larger but 
poorer states in population and wealth, of 
Queensland, South Australia, and Western 
Australia. To speak of them as “poorer,” 
however, is only to speak comparatively; 
for they are all not only vast in extent (each 
one of them big enough to swallow within 
their capacious boundaries, England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, and a good slice 
of Continental Europe besides), but vast 
also in undeveloped resources. Queensland, 
for instance, has unlimited agricultural and 
mineral wealth, gold and silver, and all the 
precious stones of the Apocalypse, being 
especially noted for its opals. Its sugar 
plantations are among the most extensive 
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and productive in the world, while scarcely 
anywhere else can you find pineapples and 
persimmons, oranges and bananas grown to 
absolute perfection. 

South Australia, with its clean and beau- 
tiful little capital of Adelaide, one of the 
most charming cities in the world, stretches 
clear across the continent, its head being 
laved by the Gulf of Carpentaria, and its 
feet washed by the South Pacific; but be- 
tween the two oceans are interminable 
stretches of desert land, bordered on either 
side by some of the most productive soil to 
be found on the earth’s surface. The grapes 
of South Australia are the grapes of Eschol. 
It is perhaps too much to say that one man 
cannot lift a bunch of South Australian 
grapes, but he certainly would not want to 
carry one of the largest bunches far, and, if 
borne between two, after the fashion of 
Caleb’s spies of old, even the two would not 
want to undertake a long journey unless a 
four-footed beast of burden could be im- 
pressed into the service to bear their booty. 

Western Australia, long the Cinderella of 
the colonies before they were federated into 
the new commonwealth, bids fair to outdo 
all her sisters; for the gold mines of Kal- 
goorlie and Boulder are the richest in all 
the world, and she has lately discovered to 
her own surprise that much of her territory, 
which was supposed to be worthless and 
uninhabitable, is arable and well-watered, 
and that there is more of such land within 
her own borders than is found in all the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Though federated in the commonwealth, 
Tasmania sits by herself, her fertile fields 
and wooded hills surrounded on every side 
by translucent waves,—a little paradise for 
the small farmer, the land of apples and 
raspberry jam, a land whose products come 
into the world’s markets at the time of 
year when they would otherwise be bare; 
for she ripens her raspberries and currants 
in January and her apples in February and 
March, and thus is insured the best price for 
them that the markets can afford. 

But most remarkable of all parts of this 
world’s experiment farm is New Zealand, 
which, though a part of Australasia, has not 
yet consented to be federated with her sister 
colonies into the new commonwealth. But 
these great islands, the North and South 
Islands of New Zealand, are the pioneers in 
industrial experiments. They have been 
‘plastered’ more thoroughly than any other 
parts of Australasia, and they stand more 
conspicuously on the world’s highway as 
good examples of what can be done by pa- 
ternalistic laws. So often are these industrial 
matters spoken of, whenever New Zealand 
is alluded to, that they have to some extent 
overshadowed other things for which she is 
justly famed; for instance, her equable cli- 
mate, her fertile soil, her wide range of pro- 
ductions, stretching from the tropical in the 
far north to the sub-antarctic in the far 
south, for the great islands stretch through 
fifteen degrees of latitude 

The scenery, too, of New Zealand is be- 
yond comparison for variety sublimity, and 
beauty, with any other part of the earth’s 
surface. This may seem like an extrava- 
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gant statement, but it can be sttbstantiated ; 
and, if it were widely known, New Zealand 
would be ‘‘the world’s playground’”’ far more 
than it is to-day. To be sure, in other 
countries you find scenes of equal grandeur 
and beauty; but nowhere is there such a 
combination of first-class scenic attractions 
as have been put up by nature upon the 
broad stage of New Zealand. Switzerland 
has its Alps, but so has New Zealand. Moun- 
tains nearly as high as Mont Blanc, clad in 
perpetual snow, are found in the South 
Island. Glaciers that would put to the 
blush—if anything so cold could blush— 
Montainvert and the Bossons. Cafions are 
here, deeper than the fathomless fissures of 
Colorado, while as for thermal activities, no 
country in the world can compare with the 
geyser belt in the North Island of New Zea- 
land. Here is the great Waimungu Geyser, 
which every thirty-four hours throws a vast 
volume of mud and water, and sometimes 
huge boulders sixteen hundred feet into the 
air, capped by a cloud of steam a mile high, 
which can be seen for sixty miles around 
when Waimungu makes a shot. Here is the 
Hot Lake of Rotomahana, where the beau- 
tiful pink and white terraces used to be before 
1886, when Tarawera, the volcano, blew a 
gap three miles wide out of its side, and Lake 
Rotomahana blew itself dry, spreading its 
water and its mud and the débris from its 
bottom over the hills and valleys for miles 
around. 

When we bear in mind that New Zealand 
is not merely a show land, a place where 
Nature is seen in her extravagant mood, but 
that it contains more arable land than most 
countries of its size, that it raises every 
product known to man, and produces every 
mineral in abundance that he needs, it will 
be seen what a goodly and well-favored land 
has been chosen for the world’s experiment 
station. Here are being worked out almost 
all the problems which advanced socialism 
can propose. Here the state looks after 
man’s affairs from the cradle to the grave. 
The government prescribes what the chil- 
dren shall study in the public schools, how 
little they shall work in the factories, how 
much they shall be paid, what holidays they 
shall have. It undertakes to settle all dis- 
putes between the workman and his em- 
ployer, and sees to it that the former gets 
his pay in good current coin of the realm. 
After he gets his pay, it helps him to save it 
in the government post-office savings-bank, 
and, if he is not able to save enough, pensions 
him in his old age, provided he has been a 
half-way decent fellow. It insures his life 
and his house, and puts behind both insurance 
policies the credit of the whole nation. 
After he dies, it takes care of his estate for 
him, and administers it with ease and dis- 
patch. 

But especially is Australasia’s labor legis- 
lation of interest to the rest of the world. 
However nations may differ from one an- 
other in religion, social customs, or govern- 
ment policy, the hydra-headed source of 
trouble, the relations of capital and labor, is 
common to them all. Strikes, lockouts, 
combines, trusts, unions, labor laws,—all 
make Australasia the most interesting land 
from the socialistic standpoint in the world, 
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and its future in these lines will be watched 
with keener interest than that of any other 
land. 

But Australasia is too big a land for 
rapid-fire generalization. A country that 
embraces within its borders the tropic and 
temperate zones, that can raise anything 
from parsnips to pineapples, a country which, 
without New Zealand, is bigger than the 
United States without Alaska, cannot be 
discussed in a paragraph or summed up in 
an epigram. On the map New Zealand 
appears to be a stone’s throw from Australia: 
as a matter of fact it is almost as far (in time) 
from Auckland to Melbourne as from New 
York to London. It is not strange, then, 
that different conditions should prevail in 
such a vast country, and that laws which 
seem admirably suited to some sections 
should fail in others. This indeed is just 
what we do find. New Zealand, with the 
most advanced labor laws of any part of 
the colonies, is prosperous, happy, and 


‘contented. The commonwealth which is 


following rapidly in New Zealand’s steps, 
but whose socialistic experiments have by 
no means progressed so far, is neither pros- 
perous, happy, nor contented, unless, per- 
haps, we make an exception of the state of 
Western Australia, whose wonderful gold 
fields have given it a remarkable filip of 
late. At the first blush this would look as 
though the more socialism the better, and 
as if all the contentions of ‘‘King Dick Sed- 
don” were justified. 

But before reaching rash conclusions we 
must remember that New Zealand has en- 
joyed a full decade of unexampled prosperity, 
good crops, expanding industries, and ample 
markets opened to her in part by her neigh- 
bors necessities, while Australia within a 
decade has suffered from a terrible seven 
years’ drought in which some states lost 
two-thirds of their cattle and sheep, and in 
which farm produce went to famine prices. 
How New Zealand will stand the strain of 
hard times, from which, probably, she will 
not be exempt any more than the rest of the 
world, is a question yet to be solved. Whether 
Australia’s labor laws will meet the demands 
of the good times upon which she seems to 
have entered with the bountiful harvests of 
1904 is still an open question. 

It must be said that many of those laws 
are admirable in intent and happy in their 
execution. ‘The laws that protect the la- 
boring man from the unscrupulous employer, 
the laws that limit the hours of labor, pro- 
vide for a weekly half-holiday, insist on the 
payment of wages in cash and at short, 
stated periods, the laws that protect state 
and city from the ravages of private greed, 
and make the ways of the public franchise- 
grabber hard, are worth study and adoption 
in America. The state savings-bank and 
the life and fire insurance system of New 
Zealand are good. The public trust ad- 
ministrator who settles and administers 
estates quickly, economically, and with 
absolute safety, must commend itself to all. 
Old-age pensions, though not an unmixed 
blessing, justify their object of reducing 
hopeless pauperism, or at least of removing 
the stigma from honest poverty when such 
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But already these experiments have gone 
far enough to prove that it is as easy for 
labor to run wild as for capital to be unjust, 
and that there is a tyranny of the walking 
delegate which is quite as abusive as the 
tyranny of money-bags. Just now the 
loudest cry in the lands beneath the South- 
ern Cross is for a ‘‘White Australia,’ and he 
who can shout it out the loudest and most 
stridently is “the best fellow.’’ ‘This cry 
means not only that no Chinese or Japanese 
or negroes need apply, but that the Kanakas 
who have long been employed in the sugar 
plantations of Queensland, must be deported 
to their native islands within a year or two, 
and none others brought in to take their 
places. How the rich sugar plantations of 
Northern Queensland, where no white man 
can work, can be cultivated under the new 
order of things, or how the immense, un- 
developed resources of Australia, which lie 
largely within the tropics, can be made of 
use to mankind, is a question of which the 
labor party seems to have thought little and 
cared less. : 

What Australia supremely needs is popu- 
lation,—people to develop her mines of 
gold and silver and coal and copper, and her 
vast, unsettled agricultural lands; people to 
raise sugar and coffee and cotton and rubber, 
industries which as yet are scarcely touched. 
But the labor legislation of the present day 
seems bent on confining her people to a thin 
fringe of settlements on the southern coast 
line, and to a few industries with which she 
has to compete strenuously with the United 
States, Canada, and Europe. The ‘White 
Australian”? cry now even demands that the 
great steamship companies like the P. & O. 
the Orient, and others, shall employ only 
white labor, because they touch at Aus- 
tralian ports, and the federal government 
has actually refused to renew a contract 
with the mail-boats, because they employ 
a few Lascars in the stoke-hole where white 
men find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
live, and colored men themselves often faint 
from the intense heat as the ships journey 
through the tropics and the Red Sea. 

The laws governing labor are often en- 
forced in a most exasperating way. If you 
are in a barber’s chair after the clock strikes 
one on Saturday, or whatever day of the 
week may be the legal half-holiday, you are 
liable to arrest and fine, as well as the bar- 
ber who shaves you. If a powr dressmaker 
is seen with the light in her shop after six 
o’clock, she exposes herself to arrest in some 
parts of the country, however much her 
customers may need the dress or she may 
need the money. In the eye of the law 
every Chinaman (for there are a few Celes- 
tials still left in the larger cities) is a ‘‘fac- 
tory,” and comes under the provisions of 
the “‘factory laws.’ If he is caught ironing 
a shirt out of hours, he is in some places 
fined or imprisoned without mercy. At 
one time, in some sections, house servants 
were obliged to take a half-holiday whether 
they wanted it or not, and were compelled 
to leave their master’s premises, nolens volens, 
unless actually prevented by sickness. Ser- 
vants in America apparently do not need 
such legal compulsion to take their Thursday 


pensions can be administered without fraud. | afternoon out. 
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A physician of whom I know, after a long 
and arduous morning of calls upon patients, 
was driven home by his coachman, who 
threw him the reins as they arrived at his 
house-door, saying: ‘“You will have to take 
the horse out yourself to-day, sir. This is 
my half-holiday, and I am not allowed to 
work any longer.’’ And the curious thing 
about the statement was that it was not the 
impudent uppishness of a servant, but actu- 
ally good law; for the servant and the 
master would both have been liable to arrest 
and fine if the coachman had unharnessed 
the horse. These may be exceptional cases 
of stringent enforcement of the laws, but 
they are certainly cases that have occurred. 
Complaints, as may be imagined, are bitter 
and loud against this tyranny of labor 
which holds both man and master tight in 
its grasp. 

But, when all is said, there is something 
most interesting and most hopeful for man- 
kind in these efforts to guard the rights of 
human beings, crude and wild as some of 
them seen. The worm has turned, and 
turned with a vengeance in Australia. The 
under-dog throughout all the centuries is on 
top at last in the island continent. No 
wonder he barks rather vociferously and 
sometimes shows his teeth in an unpleasant 
manner. He has waited long for his turn, 
and it has come at last. It is a comfort to 
see some of the scores against the age-long 
tyranny of grasping capital being paid, even 
though the weapon used is modelled after 
the native Australian’s own boomerang, 
which returns and sometimes hits the thrower 
himself an ugly blow. 

In New Zealand, where these experiments 
have been carried out to their fullest extent, 
I cannot say that any really ill effects are 
distinctly visible. New Zealand has its 
problems, and they are far from being fully 
solved; but, when the friends of this pater- 
nalistic socialism can point to a country so 
prosperous as New Zealand after ten years 
of their complete dominance, not much can 
effectively be said on the other side. Here 
is a fair description of the New Zealand of 
to-day: ‘‘A land without paupers and with- 
out millionaires; an amount of private wealth 
that gives to each individual on an average 
more than £240, ranking him very high 
among the inhabitants of the most favored 
nations in the world in this respect; a country 
where every individual spends more for 
food, drink, and clothes than in any other 
country in the world, in spite of the com- 
parative cheapness of staple articles; a 
country of industrious, prosperous, contented, 
law-abiding, God-fearing people.’’ These 
indisputable facts surely speak well for the 
industrial condition in this part of the world’s 
economic experiment station—New Zealand. 

It is not safe, as we are aware, to indulge 
in prophecy until after the event, but it is 
difficult to refrain in regard to such a land 
at Australasia. How it can help being one 
of the greatest factors in the world’s future 
progress it is difficult to conceive, En- 
dowed by Providence with every material 
resource, it seems to have been peculiarly 
set aside among the nations of the world to 
show how au unadulterated, Anglo-Saxon 
community, can3work_out its own salvation, 
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There is no such homogeneous people in 
the world as the Australasians. They are 
of almost pure British stock. America has 
absorbed the swarming millions from Con- 
tinental Europe, who have not yet ventured 
so far afield as Australia. The laws of Aus- 
tralia have kept out the Asiatics with an 
iron hand, and the result is that the popula- 
tion, though small in comparison with the 
vast area it inhabits, is more like that of 
early New England than anything that the 
world has seen since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Here the sturdy British 
yeomen have gone. Here they have carried 
their traditions, their religion, their love of 
freedom, and their healthy proclivity to 
growl and find fault and set matters right 
when they do not go according to their 
notions of what is best. The people of 
Sydney and Melbourne speak with the ac- 
cent of Bow Bells, and talk about the ‘‘dai-ly 
pai-per” and the “‘bai-by’; but they have 
imported nothing of the conservatism of 
cockneyism with its accent, and their un- 
bounded territories and the sweep of their 
southern seas seem to have broadened all 
their political notions. 

Traditions count for less here than in any 
other part of the world. America is hide- 
bound and in the ruts of conservatism com- 
pared with her sister united states which lie 
south of the equator. Here the experiments 
which might have been wrought out in Amer- 
ica, but which have been interrupted by her 
rapid growth, by the introduction of slavery, 
and by the influx of emigrants from all parts 
of the world, may be carried out according to 
the original programme, Here we may see 
for the first time in the world’s history what 
a self-governing Anglo-Saxon nation, that 
is unhampered by traditions, unfettered by 
an hereditary aristocracy and an established 
church, can make of itself; how justice will 
be promoted and the rights of man guarded; 
how the laborer shall come into his inheri- 
tance without driving the capitalist entirely 
off the face of the earth; how the state may 
provide for her children from the cradle to 
the grave; and how in turn the children 
shall care for the state by making and execut- 
ing just and wise laws. In fact, here we 
shall have the opportunity of seeing, as in 
no other part of the world, the full out- 
flowering of freedom, justice, and equal 
rights, as these principles were implanted in 
the hearts of Cromwell and Pym and Hamp- 
den and Winslow and Carver, and have ever 
since been struggling for expression in na- 
tions of British stock in whatever part of 
the world it has taken root.—Public Opinion. 


Rev. C. A. Langston. 


We printed last week an item of news 
gleaned from the columns of the Atlanta 
Journal, From the same source we quote a 
letter commenting on Mr. Langston’s course, 
written by a former parishioner. 


Editor Journal,—As a member of Mr. 
Langston’s recent congregation, to whom the 
first intimation of his change of theological 
views came through an interview in your 
newspaper, I wish to say a few words of pro- 
test, not against his reaccepting the Nicene 
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creed, but against certain statements he 
makes as statements of facts. This protest 
would have been made sooner but for the 
fact that I left town last Monday and have 
just returned. 

First. It is the very essence of Uni- 
tarianism that creeds do not matter, so long 
as they are honestly held. A man’s creed 
has no more to do with his real religious life 
than has the fact that he does or does not 
take sugar in his coffee. But suppose he 
does not come honestly by that sugar; sup- 
pose he steals it or commits perjury to get 
it, then, from being a matter of indifference, 
the use of sugar becomes a spiritual crime. 
What a man believes does not matter, but 
truth and honesty matter supremely. I 
take it for granted that, in leaving the Uni- 
tarian for the Episcopalian ministry, Mr. 
Langston is following his honest conviction, 
as doubtless he did a few years ago when he 
left the Presbyterian ministry to enter the 
Unitarian Church. There is no criticism of 
this step on Mr. Langston’s part by his re- 
cent congregation. On the contrary, they 
hold it not only the right, but the duty, of 
every man who honestly believes the Nicene 
Creed to enter one of the churches who hold 
that creed as an article of faith. And they 
also believe that it is equally the duty of 
every individual to leave a church holding 
that creed if he cannot recite that statement 
faithfully, freely, and honestly, without sub- 
terfuge and without mystifying word juggling. 

Second. Mr. Langston says that ‘‘ Unita- 
tianism has practically fulfilled its mission; 
and the great truths which justify it as a 
system and commended it to intellectual 
people, have now received cheerful recog- 
nition by most of the leading denominations.” 
If this means anything at all, it means that 
“most of the leading denominations’’ have 
become Unitarian in theology. If the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church is Unitarian in 
theology, then, as Mr, Langston says, we of 
the Unitarian Church might ‘‘consistently”’ 
go with him. But, unfortunately for this 
solution of the matter, there are some of 
us by whom words must be taken at their 
face value, to whom the Nicene Creed still is, 
what it has always been, one of the clearest 
and most emphatic statements of Trinita- 
rian theology ever formulated,—a statement 
which historically marks the time when 
Trinitarianism officially became ‘“ortho- 
doxy” and Unitarianism became ‘‘hetero- 
doxy.”’ And, since a solemn declaration of 
belief in the Nicene Creed is a condition 
precedent to membership in this Unitarian- 
Episcopal Church, such membership must 
forever remain impossible to any sincere 
Unitarian who has not so entangled his mind 
with mystifying sophism that he no longer 
knows the plain meaning of simple words. 

It follows, then, that, as long as there are 
earnest souls who feel the necessity of wor- 
shipping God with no shadow over them of 
an insincerely accepted creed, with no en- 
veloping cloud of an outgrown or rejected 
theology, just so long there will be need of 
a church that puts honesty of purpose and 
uprightness of character rather than any 
man-formulated creed as the test of Christian 
fellowship. 


Third. ‘The application of Christian 
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truth to social need” is now, as it has ever 
been, a basic principle of modern Unitarian- 
ism. ‘‘We unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man,” is our only bond 
of union. We stand ready to work, hand 
in hand, with any people of any creed for 
the uplifting of mankind. Theories about 
the personality of Jesus are certainly sub- 
ordinate to the broad principle of the broth- 
erhood of man which Jesus taught, and of 
which he to-day stands as the symbol. But 
any reason that would lead a man to enter 
into a church, or, once honestly in, to remain 
in a church, with whose formulated creed 
he is not in intellectual harmony, because 
by so doing he could do a larger work or 
reach a wider audience, is nothing short of 
Jesuitical sophistry. ‘‘Let the words of my 
mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength 
and my redeemer.” 


HAMILTON DOUGLAS. 
ATLANTA, July 13. 


In Hope of Eternal Life. 


How utterly irrepressible is the hope of 
immortality may be seen by considering how 
impossible it has been for the very apostles 
of Despair to maintain with consistency 
their theory. John Stuart Mill declared 
that he did not desire immortality either 
for himself or for his loved ones; that per- 
haps immortality, and not nothingness, 
was the dreadful thing; yet, when John 
Stuart Mill was called to stand by the grave 
of a dead wife, his heart uttered his irre- 
pressible longing. That wretched pedler 
of doubt, Col. Bob Ingersoll, who seems 
to have been willing to sacrifice Truth upon 
the altar of Mammon, whose simony had 
this hateful quality, that he made merchan- 
dise not of grace, but of despair,—even 
he, when he stood over the grave of a 
dead brother, uttered words of hope. 
George Eliot declared immortality impos- 
sible. That was when her head talked to 
the world. When her heart spoke, she 
wrote: 

“Oh, may I join the choir invisible, 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 


So Shelley, who avows himself an atheist 
when mourning over the death of Keats, 
because ‘‘Death feeds on his mute voice 
and laughs at our despair,” yet, in spite of 
himself, swings around and says of Keats, 
“He lives, he wakes—’tis death is dead, 
not he; mourn not for Adonais.” 

All along the pathway of human hope 
and human fear this longing has uttered 
itself. Socrates, doomed to death, could 
not say whether himself or Crito, who was 
yet to live, had the better fate; yet he in- 
dulged the hope that death might be a 
state of conscious existence, or, at the least, 


it might be a state of sweet and dreamless 


sleep. Plato reasoned from the integrity 
of human nature itself that there must be 
a future life. The disappointments of 
human life, the else-wise perishing of the 
noblest aspirations of human hearts, and 
the ever-recurring shocks of calamity have 
compelled this belief. Men have found 
themselves unable to think the unfinished 
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plans of human life: the unanswered hopes 
of their hearts must end in nothingness. 

It has been said that science knows noth- 
ing and can know nothing of immortality. 
Strictly speaking, this may be the truth. 
Science insists upon facts apprehensible by 
our senses, and it is granted that immor- 
tality has not thus been brought to light, 
unless, indeed, science be compelled to take 
account of the facts of revelation, which 
we do not here insist upon. But it is cer- 
tain that, if science can be excused from 
testifying for immortality, philosophy can- 
not be so excused. Her testimony is a 
settled testimony, and cannot be ignored 
nor impeached. Philosophy is bound by 
the dictates of common sense. She must 
affirm the ultimate integrity of the testi- 
mony of the fundamental faculties of human 
nature, or she must deny herself. Phi- 
losophy is the interpretation of ultimate 
facts and principles. If philosophy has 
any facts and principles at all wherewith 
to deal, she must rely upon the fidelity of 
human consciousness in certifying to facts. 
If human faculties and the human con- 
sciousness tell us the truth, philosophy is 
possible: if they tell us what may or what 
may not be truth, then we can know noth- 
ing, which is an end of philosophy certainly. 

Now human nature itself is a hetero- 
geneous maze of lies, or else philosophy 
must affirm its belief in a future life; for 
there are facts in human nature which can 
have no interpretation except as they re- 
late us to a future life. 

The common sense of mankind refuses 
to believe that our faculties are made to 
deceive us. The five (or more) senses wit- 
ness to the existence of an outer world, 
and uo philosophy that would impeach 
their testimony has as yet been able to 
commend itself to mankind. Common 
sense affirms the reality of the things at- 
tested by such constant witnesses. Nor 
is philosophy likely to take leave of common 
sense, albeit some of her devotees may do it. 

What then shall philosophy say of the 
hopes and the fears, the longings and the 
dreads, which are ever rising in human 
hearts? If we know anything at all, we 
know that such sentiments are a part of 
our very natures, as truly so as our eyes 
and our ears are part of us. The question 
that philosophy must determine is this: 
Do these hopes and fears constantly de- 
ceive us, and are they essentially false? 
And her answer must be that, if they be 
false, thén is our nature itself a tissue of 
lies. ‘Then philosophy herself is probably 
a lie, since she must get all her material in 
a region of lies. Thus must philosophy 
deny herself or affirm immortality. 

But we have a more sure and a simpler 
word of testimony. Not every man can 
assure himself of immortality from the 
testimony of philosophy, for not every man 
is a capable philosopher. Yet every man 
who will test the gospel of Jesus Christ by 
laying its blessed precepts to heart, by 
commanding his heart to turn to this word, 
—every such man shall know within him- 
self that, “if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building 
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eternal in the heavens.’”’ How sweet to 
the weary soul to stop, at least now and 
then, amid the groanings of this life, and 
contemplate the realities which our highest 
hopes and noblest aspirations tell us lie 
beyond us! 
‘Lead, kindly Light; amid the encircling 
gloom, 
“Lead thou me on; 
The night is dark and I am far from home; 
Lead thou me on!” 
—Arkansas Methodist. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Sweeter Song. 


BY REV. WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


The sweeter song is the one unsung, 
With ever a promise and hope to be; 
It pleased my spirit when I was young, 
It stays like honey upon my tongue, 
But its wonderful words escape from me ; 
Itis a bird on a bending spray 
All ready to sing — then it flies away ! 


But I up and after, over the hills, 
Nor carea fig for the way it goes ; 
’ Tis the pleasure of the laughing rills, 
And my feet they follow where’er it wills, 
By the wood and glade where the wild rose grows; 
And ever before, with cadence clear, 
This beautiful song I hear and hear! 


It has the most enchanting rhymes, 
As bright as waves of the golden light, 
And as sweet as echoing evening chimes, 
The eloquence pure of better times, 
Of a day so dear beyond our night ; 
And it drives afar the thought of care, 
Like a child’s sweet laugh or a maiden’s prayer ! 


It comes to me as morn to the sky, 

While hidden in mist soft crowns the sea ; 
And it startles my soul with wonders why,— 
To give it a voice, I ever should try, 

For naught could equal its witchery ; 

’Tis the music of the inner heart, 
Till the days are done and the years depart ! 


Peace Convention. 


The Shakers of Mount Lebanon extend to 
you an invitation to attend a Peace Con- 
vention, in the interest of universal peace, 
to be held at Mount Lebanon, N.Y., August 
air. 

For one hundred and thirty years the 
Shakers have been showing that it is possible 
for men and women to approach the highest 
ideals of human brotherhood, living at peace 
with the world and among themselves, and 
they believe that as a rule of action the prin- 
ciples of peace and brotherhood are capable 
of the widest application. 

From the beginning they have maintained 
that the interests of mankind are not divided 
but in common, and they ask you to join 
with them in this convention, and lend your 
aid in favor of international peace and arbi- 
tration, and to prove to the world the in- 
humanity and stupidity of war, the suffering 
it entails, and its economic waste. 

There are practical measures that can be 
taken up, and influence be brought to bear 
upon our government, as the people of other 
countries are bringing influence to bear upon 
their governments, for the arbitration of in- 
ternational disputes, the reduction of arma- 
ments on land and sea, the establishment of 
the great waterways of commerce as neutral 
zones, the reduction of the burden of taxa- 


of God, an house not made with hands, | tion, which must be borne by the producing 
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classes. These and kindred questions will 
be subjects for discussion and action. There 
are good hotel accommodations near by at 
Lebanon Springs, one of the oldest watering- 
places in the country. 
JOSEPH HOLDEN. 
HARRIET BULLARD 
AUGUSTA STONE. 
DANIEL OFFORD. 
ANNA WHITE. 
SARAH BURGER 


God and Mammon. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


What is the trouble with this present 
world? 

It is its lack of religion. 

‘The one thing that the world needs is the 
restoration of religion to its rightful place 
in the life of the people. 

Especially is this true of the nation. 
Doubtless the nation needs better govern- 
ment, better and wiser legislation, better 
systems of taxation, a better industrial or- 
ganization, better education, better sanita- 
tion; but beneath and above and beyond all 
these it needs religion in the hearts of the 
people. Without this none of these things is 
possible. 

I do not say that we want any establish- 
ment of religion by law: we want nothing 
of the kind. It is only the husk and shell 
of religion that can ever be established by 
law. 

It is not Protestantism, nor Congrega- 
tionalism, nor evangelical orthodoxy, nor 
liberalism. It is not the old theology nor 
the new theology. It is not belief or disbe- 
lief in the literal infallibility of the Bible 
that we most want. Some of them may be 
better than others, but the thing that we 
need is deeper and more fundamental than 
any or all of them: it is religion. 

What is religion? In its-most primary 
sense it is a conviction that the spiritual 
world is the real world, and that the ma- 
terial world is temporary and ephemeral; 
that the things which are unseen, like truth, 
purity, honor, justice, integrity, fidelity, 
unselfish love, are the only enduring reali- 
ties, while the things that can be seen 
and handled and weighed are counted our 
phantasms and vanities. Religion, as Prof. 
James has told us, is fundamentally the 
realization ‘‘that the physical universe is 
part of a more spiritual universe from which 
it draws its chief significance,’ and the 
‘anion or harmonious relation with that 
higher universe is our true end.”’ 

Of that “‘more spiritual. universe,’’ whose 
unseen realities are such as I have mentioned, 
God is the Life and the Light. His name 
is the great name which stands for all these 
things in their perfection. Truth, justice, 
purity, love, are not abstractions, they are 
personal qualities. To believe that they 
exist, in their perfection, is to believe in God. 
To believe that they are the supreme reali- 
ties and to govern our lives by this \ belief 
is the substance of what we mean by re- 
ligion. 

There can be no question that the men 
who laid the foundations of our national life 
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were men to whom religion was the supreme 
reality. They had no doubt that justice 
and truth and righteousness, which are the 
habitation of God’s throne, are the ruling 
forces on earth as well as in heaven. It is 
this faith which has been greatly weakened 
in this generation, and which needs to be 
restored. 

I have said that what the world needs 
to-day is religion: it would have been truer, 
perhaps, to say the true religion. Religion 
of some sort it has; and there is worship 
most punctilious and service most submis- 
sive and devotion most abject. It is hardly 
necessary to name the god of this present 
world. 

“Mammon, the last erected spirit that fell 
from heaven,” Milton calls him. To him 
the homage of the multitude is given with 
no reserve. The worship of Mammon is the 
one stupendous social fact of this genera- 
tion. We must not say that it is universal: 
that would be a grievous error. As in the 
days when idolatry cursed Israel there were 
thousands, unknown to the desponding 
prophet, who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal, so in these days there are hundreds 
of thousands who have not been debauched 
by the worship of Mammon, but it is the 
religion of the multitude. Men do believe 
in him; their faith is sincere and unwaver- 
ing; they are ready to prove it, every day, 
by their works. They have no doubt of his 
power, of his supremacy: all things are possi- 
ble, they think, to those who secure his 
favor. That he holds in his hands the real 
good of life for man, and that there is no real 
happiness for any unless they propitiate him, 
is the first article in the creed of the great 
majority. Itis not the rich or the prosper- 
ous alone who hold this creed. The poor 
and the degraded are equally ensnared by it. 
‘Their expectations of good are concentrated 
upon the same potentate, 

Never, since time began, has this wor- 
ship been so wide-spread, so nearly universal 
asitis to-day. It is only within the last one 
or two centuries that the way to the altars 
of Mammon has been cleared for the multi- 
tude. In slavery and in feudalism the op- 
portunities of gain were confined to a very 
few. Now that freedom is the heritage of 
all, this craving has become the common 
experience of mankind. Like every other 
natural passion, it is a good servant but a 
tyrannical master. We are suffering now 
from its domination. 

To a very large extent the worship of 
Mammon has supplanted the worship of 
God. It is not a mere lip service, it is a liv- 
ing allegiance. It is by their works that 
the devotees prove their faith, We know 
that they believe in Mammon more than 
in God, for their lives give clear and abum 
dant testimony. The evidences of this de- 
votion are visible on every side. To what 
other cause can we attribute the evils that 
infest the government of our cities and that 
fill many of our State capitals with the stench 
of rotten politics, that turn many of our 
railway systems into gigantic instruments of 
extortion, and build up a mighty enginery of 
finance with power to exploit the savings 
of a nation for the enrichment of a few? 

What is it that teaches men to be hard 
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and cruel in the pursuit of their advantages, 
and ruthlessly to crush all who stand in the 
way of the building of their fortunes? What 
is it that dulls the sense of honor and the 
impulse of probity and makes men faithless 
to their trusts? How shall we explain 
such a ghastly exhibit as that which is now 
in sight in a great New York insurance com- 
pany, such continental extortions as those 
which the government is now trying to un- 
earth, and such eruptions of graft and boodle 
as every newspaper chronicles? Are not 
all these convincing proofs of a prevailing 
faith in the supremacy of Mammon? Many 
of the men who are engaged in such opera- 
tions as these say with their lips that they 
believe in God, but it cannot be. ‘Their 
actions prove that the real object of their 
faith and allegiance is Mammon. In their 
hearts they believe that Mammon is stronger 
and greater than God, that he is a better 
protector and friend than God, that he can 
do more for them than God can do. When 
the claims of Mammon and of God conflict, 
their conduct makes it perfectly clear in 
whom they put their trust. 

But these instances which I have men- 
tioned are not exceptional. ‘They are strik- 
ing illustrations of tendencies which we 
see at work on every side. They are symp- 
toms of a censtitutional malady. Love of 
money, faith in money, devotion to material 
things, has become the prevailing distemper 
of the time. It was doubtless true when the 
apostle said it, but it is probably ten times 
truer now than it was then that the love of 
money is the root of every kind of evil. 

And it must be confessed that this habit 
of thinking has become quite too prevalent 
even in the churches and in the colleges and 
in the philanthropic world. How often 
have I heard men at the head of great Chris- 
tian enterprises saying, ‘“The one thing we 
need is more money!’ Of course, if that 
statement had been challenged, it would not 
have been defended; but the fact that it 
so often finds utterance, in one way or an- 
other, shows how overpowering is the em- 
phasis which men have come to put upon 
the value of money, not only in the gratifi- 
cation of personal desires, but also in the 
promotion of philanthropic aim. All this 
is half-unconscious. It is in the air. We 
can hardly help thinking and saying what 
everybody else is thinking and saying. 
When the crowd all about us is all the while 
falling prostrate before the throne of Mam- 
mon and acknowledging him to be supreme, 
it is hard for us to keep from going down 
with the rest. 

It seems to be a time, just now, for some 
pretty serious thinking on the part of Chris- 
tian people, respecting this form of idolatry. 
None more debasing has yet appeared before 
men. Its devastations threaten the life of 
the nation. 

It is producing social and political disin- 
tegration. It is sowing dishonesty, sus- 
picion, enmity. It is hurrying us on in the 
paths that lead to anarchy. For it must 
not be forgotten that Mammon cannot rule. 
Rule implies orderly governance, and what 
Mammon inevitably brings is disorder and 
strife and social chaos. A society in which 
the love of money is the ruling principle can 
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have no end but destruction. Even now 
it may be seen that the throne of the usurper 
is unstable. It is tottering to its fall. We 
may worship this false god, but the worship 
can bring only degradation to ourselves and 
overthrow to the nation. 

The Church in the olden days often found 
herself crippled and corrupted by idolatry. 
The prophets were always lifting up their 
voices against it. Is there no need to-day 
of such testimony? Is not this the very sin 
and shame of the Church to-day,—the wor- 
ship of Mammon? Is it not true that the 
Church, as well as the world, is putting a 
tremendously exaggerated estimate upon 
the value of money, whether as a means of 
personal enjoyment or as a means of ser- 
vice? And is it not true that this tremen- 
dously exaggerated estimate of the value 
of money must affect our characters and 
our conduct? Does it not lead, inevitably, 
to a lessening of our scruples as to the means 
of getting it, and to a great undervaluation 
of the spiritual qualities and the moral con- 
victions which must be sacrificed in obtain- 
ing it, in the coveted quantities? 

I seem to have read somewhere, within 
the past few months, an intimation that 
the hope of the Church was in the rich men 
who have heaped up enormous gains dur- 
ing the last generation; that the one thing 
needful was to enlist them in our Christian 
enterprises. I trust that there may be men 
of wealth among us who will find it in their 
hearts to help the church in its work, and 
whose help we may welcome. Much of this 
wealth, I trust, is consecrated. We? shall 
surely get our share of that, and we will take 
it and thank God for it. But it is a great 
error to turn the emphasis of our appeal 
toward the resources of multi-millionism. 
“A little that a righteous man hath is better 
than the riches of many wicked.” It is 
better for us. It is worth more to us. If 
we believed in God, we should know that 
this is true. And, even as a matter of 
practical economy, the direction of the 
thought away from the many to the few is a 
capital blunder. From what source have 
these great fortunes come? In most cases 
they have been gleaned, in the smallest sums, 
from millions of the poor. These rich men 
have learned how to gather in, from vast 
multitudes of the people, fractional contri- 
butions for their enrichment. We do not 
want to levy any other tribute than the 
tribute to love; but, if we can get that sacred 
flame kindled in the hearts of the common 
people, our resources will be far mgre abun- 
dant and far more sure than if we trust in 
the large gifts of the few millionaires. Trust 
God and the common people whom he loves. 


We shall find it safer, as a financial propo- 


sition, than putting our trust in princes or 
in plutocrats. 

There is nothing that the Church needs 
to-day so much as faith in God. Its 
weakness is not due to its uncertain hold 
on some of the minor theological beliefs: it 
goes a great deal deeper. The doubt which 
paralyzes it is the deadly uncertainty about 
God. We are hearing much of the need of 
a new evangelism, and the need is great; 
but the note of this evangelism which must 
be sounded first and clearest is the glorious 
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truth that God reigns, that his kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and that his do- 
minion endureth forever and ever. If the 
Church could really get hold of this truth 
and believe it, and make men believe it; if 
Mammon could be cast down from his throne 
in the hearts of the Christian people, and 
God could be exalted thereupon; if men 
could really feel that the justice and truth 
and purity and integrity and love in which 
God is revealed are worth more than money; 
that the weapons which are not carnal are 
mightier far in our warfare than all the 
powers of this world,—the feebleness and 
infirmity of the Church would soon depart, 
and she would go forth to her conquests fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible 
as an army with banners. In the face of 
such witnessing the power of Mammon 
would wane. Men would believe, as they 
believed in the olden time, that God, and not 
Mammon, is the rightful ruler of the nation, 
and righteousness and truth would be es- 
tablished in the earth. The boodler and 
the grafter would fly as the bats fly at the 
dawn; the continental grasper would find 
his tower of pride turned into a pillory, 
and he would climb down in confusion; 
confidence and good will would banish sus- 
picion and fear from the hearts of men. 

The whole trouble with the world to-day 
is the lack of faith in God. The Church itself 
has been so overawed by the pomp and power 
of Mammon that its faith in God has be- 
come dim and wavering. And there has 
never been a day since he uttered them 
when the words of the Master had deeper 
meaning than they have to-day :— 

“No man can serve two masters; for erther 
he will hate the one and love the other, or else 
he will hold to one and despise the other. Ye 
can t serve God and Mammon.”’—Advance. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


Agitation. 


It is a good word. Reforms are based 
on agitation. Stagnant water is the kind 
not agitated. The modern panacea for 
evils is publicity, and publicity is agitation. 
Emerson, Wendell Phillips, and many an- 
other leader have relied on agitation as the 
method of securing justice, good judgment 
on the part of the people, action. This con- 
fidence rests on the assumption that, when 
minds are made to think, the net result will 
be on the side of right and progress. 

Agitation must be valuable, then, in 
the Sunday-school movement. I should 
be satisfied and sure if I knew that our people 
were agitated over the Sunday-school prob- 
lems, if they were stirred and in earnest, 
seeking light, not for argument, but for ac- 
tion. We are specially in need of a cam- 
paign of agitation on this subject. To be 
sure, our record shows something of this 
work in the past. The Sunday School So- 
ciety has rarely lost opportunities for pre- 
senting the cause. It is engaged in this 
duty now with unabated zeal and hope. 
But the effect must be deepened and the 
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activity widened. How can all this be 
done? 

By local efforts. By combinations of 
schools and conferences. It may accurately 
be said, ‘““‘There is no need to wait for an 
expert field agent.” If he comes, all the 
better; but the agitation and the progress 
can be accomplished without him, if neces- 
sary. If individuals want to talk over any 
subject, if they feel compelled to compare 
views for wiser action, they are sure to find 
ways of getting together. I urge this truth 
upon the friendly attention of our ministers 
and teachers and superintendents. Let us 
have a year of agitation. Stir up the local 
school, stir up the church, wake up the con- 
ference, arouse the Women’s Alliance, 
quicken the Young People’s Union, and we 
shall see advance. Is there any more im- 
portant issue before the Unitarian Church? 
What are we doing with our children, with 
our young people? On the Sunday-school, 
and on all it involves,—related to home, 
church, and character,—rests the fate of 
our church. 

Now, to be more pointed and practical. 
Here is one suggestion out of many. Sup- 
pose you can do no more than hold teachers’ 
meetings, then hold them, and agitate along 
with the instruction. Reserve a part of the 
session for some who are not teachers, all 
taking part. Bring in general subjects. 
In looking over Mr. Marion Lawrance’s leaf- 
lets, I found one which is an excellent illus- 
tration of what I mean. The questions 
show how ideas can be brought out by an 
ordinary discussion. They relate to the 
Sunday-school teacher. The same treat- 
ment can be applied to other topics. Sup- 
pose we have a gathering. It may be a 
conference, a mass meeting, or a little group 
of workers. These questions are successively 
offered and those present invited to answer. 
That is agitation of the best type, and must 
result in more thinking, clearer views, greater 
effort. These are the interrogations, or 
thought-wakers :— 

What is teaching? 

What is the value of class organization? 

Is object teaching practical or desirable ? 

How many scholars should be in a class? 

What is the proper use of the lesson help? 

Is it ever permissible to scold or threaten? 

What is the teacher’s duty to absent schol- 
ars? 

Should teachers be promoted with their 
scholars? 

How should Sunday-school teachers be 
appointed ? 

What is the duty of a teacher to the su- 
perintendent ? 

What are the teacher’s week-day duties 
to the class? 

How much time should the teacher put 
on the lesson? 

How important to the teacher is the 
teacher’s meeting? 

Which is the better, asking questions or 
lecturing to the class? 

What is the best way to maintain order 
and discipline in the class? 

How can the teacher secure the attention 
of restless boys and girls? 

How can the teacher secure home study 
on the part of the scholars? 
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What is the advantage of a normal train- 
ing to a Sunday-school teacher? 

What are some of the common errors made 
by Sunday-school teachers? 

What are the three most desirable quali- 
fications of a good Sunday-school teacher ? 

To what extent is it wise for the teacher 
to do personal spiritual work in the class? 

How can the teacher induce the scholars 
to participate in the general exercises of the 
school ? 

Name the five books (not counting the 
Bible) most desirable for a Sunday-school 
teacher to own. 

Of what benefit is it to a teacher to attend 
the county and State Sunday-school Con- 
ventions? Epwarp A. Horton. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A Fine American Tour.—A tour among the Green 
Mountains of Vermont and through Lake Champlain is a 
delightful summer experience, affording the tourist an op- 
portunity to view some of the grandest mountain and lake 
scenery on the American continent. The Central Vermont 
Railway sells round-trip tickets at excursion rates for this 
trip, good going any time and returning until September 
30. A book describing this region for six cent stamps of 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont Railway, 
360 Washington Street. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. Leon A. Harvey, 


until September 3, will be 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, 
Mass. 


THE summer address of Rev. F. C. South- 


worth will be in care of Brown, Shipley & Co., London. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until Oc- 


tober 1 will be 42 West Newton Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Littleton, Mass., 18th inst., by Rev. John F. Malick, 
assisted by Rev. E. A. Coil, Rev. Edward Henton Brenan 
of Ayer and Helen Angelia, daughter of Asahel W. Saw- 
yer of Littleton. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, 


morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. 


Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1905. 


CRAIC HALL, 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


Atlantic City, N.J. 


Only_two-thirds block from Boardwalk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean from the piazza. 
Elevator, Electric Lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, 
Booklovers’ Library, free for guests, with Magazines, 
Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One 
in room, $2.50, day; $15 to $37;5 week. Two in room, 
$s, day; $25 to $32, week. Private Bath,$r per day for 
use of one or more persons. Send for Booklets, ‘““Sum- 
mer Calendar,”’ and Bill of Fare. 

It is advisable to reserve rooms early. 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able te 

¥ changeand be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’?? 
Write for facts to one who changed. %. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emiry B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


Scenes in Bookland. 


MYSTERY TABLE. 


As yet this table has no chairman. This 
really seems strange, as it offers so many 
possibilities in the way of decoration to 
make it one of our most interesting as well 
as most attractive tables. 

The Fair Committee suggested ‘‘Great 
Expectations’? by Dickens as the book for 
this table to represent. What could be 
more appropriate for the name? Will not 
some one of our young people offer assistance 
as chairman on this table? 

Kindly notify the chairman, Miss Floyd, 
of your intentions as soon as possible. 


Unitarianism as a World Religion.* 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


If. 


Our missionary responsibility does not 
stop with America. One of our greatest 
and most disastrous mistakes has been in 
supposing that it does. With such a faith 
as ours, we ought from the first to have 
been in earnest to give it to the world. The 
complacency with which we have been con- 
tent to keep it to ourselves, or at the most 
to confine to our own country our efforts 
for its dissemination, is amazing. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the early part of the nineteenth 
the orthodox churches of England were at 
a low ebb. Few new societies were being 
organized, and the churches that existed 
found it hard work to live. Carey and a few 
other ardent souls were deeply troubled, 
and inquired for the cause. They made up 
their minds that the cause was the inactivity 
and selfishness of the churches in living 
wholly for themselves and doing nothing 
for others. They believed the remedy was 
foreign missions. Accordingly they pro- 
ceeded to organize foreign missionary so- 
cieties and set on foot foreign missionary 
work. At first they were met everywhere 
with opposition. Ministers and churches 
said: What folly! What madness! Why, 
it is only with difficulty that we can support 
ourselves! Shall we attempt to send money 
to foreign lands when we have not half 
enough for our own wants? But the be- 
lievers in foreign missions pushed on their 
cause. The result was, not only important 
work done abroad, but the regeneration of 
the churches at home. The orthodox 
churches of America had a similar experi- 
ence. So did the Protestant churches of 
Germany and other countries on the Con- 
timent of Europe. The truth is, the great 
modern missionary movement that arose 
about a century ago has proved the greatest 
blessing to the churches of Protestant 

*An address delivered before the National Youn 


People’s Religious Union, in the South Congregationa 
Church, Boston, May 25, 1905. 
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Christendom, the greatest quickener of their 
life, the greatest of their consecration, and 
therefore the greatest strengthener of their 
work at home, of anything in their history. 
Why have we, as Unitarians, lost all this? 
And shall we go on losing it? 

Suppose, when the Salvation Army started, 
Gen. Booth had said, We will interest our- 
selves in no other part of the country until 
we are strong in London, and in no other 
land until we are strong in England. Sup- 
pose Saint Paul had said, We will confine 
our efforts to Palestine until we are strong 
here, and then we will begin to think about 
Asia Minor and Greece and other foreign 
lands. What would have become of the 
Salvation Army? And what would have 
become of early Christianity? No! Gen. 
Booth had the greatness of vision to say 
from the first, Our field is the world. This 
is why his movement has become a world 
movement. Saint Paul said from the first, 
Christianity’s field is the world. That was 
the spirit that made Christianity the world 
power that it has become. For many years 
I have studied the foreign missionary work 
of the various Christian denominations. I 
have visited some of the lands where this 
work is being carried on, and studied it on 
the ground with a view to finding what 
openings there are there for our gospel, 
what kind of a welcome our gospel would 
meet with, and what it could do for their 
people. And the conviction has grown and 
grown and constantly deepened within me 
that there is no other form of Christianity 
in the world that begins to be so well adapted 
to the needs of those lands as our own, or 
that receives anything like the welcome that 
is offered to us. 

You know what our experience has been 
in Japan. A few years ago we tried an ex- 
periment there on a very small scale. What 
was the result? I doubt whether in the 
whole history of modern missions there is 
to be found another instance where the ex- 
penditure of so small an amount of money 
and effort has resulted in reaching so many 
leading minds and influencing so much for 
good the higher thought and life of a nation. 

Earlier still we tried a small experiment 
in India. We sent a man, Rev. C. H. A. 
Dall, to Calcutta, the capital of that great 
and remarkable country, and by the aid of 
a bequest left to us for missionary purposes, 
supplemented by what he himself could 
earn on the ground by his pen, we enabled 
him to stay there and carry on his work for 
thirty years, until his death. What was 
the result? Seven thousand pupils passed 
through his schools. His gospel was given 
such a welcome as had never been accorded 
to any form of the Christian message before. 
He was called to preach and lecture in all 
parts of India. He put in circulation a 
large amount of liberal Christian literature. 
When he died, his portrait was placed in 
the great town hall of Calcutta,—an honor 
accorded to only the most distinguished 
and honored men of the land. And yet, 
when his work was done, we sent to take 
his place no successor. 

China is as open to our gospel as India 
or Japan, and as much needs it. Some of 
you remember how earnestly a few years ago 
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Rev. Huberty James pleaded with us, pri- 
vately and through lectures, sermons, ad- 
dresses, and articles in our periodicals, to 
establish a Unitarian mission in that great 
land whose future is certain to be of such 
importance to the world. For fourteen 
years he had been an orthodox missionary 
in China, and in the meantime had grown 
liberal. He was a deep student of China, 
her history, her people, her religions, and 
he became convinced that the one form of 
Christianity that China would welcome, and 
that possessed a gospel capable of extend- 
ing to the Chinese people the help needed 
for their spiritual quickening and regenera- 
tion, was Unitarianism. I could give you 
much testimony, from many sources, and 
of the weightiest character, confirming the 
view of Mr. James, if there were time. Yet 
we are taking no step to establish a mission 
in China. 

Two weeks ago the Christian Register 
published an article entitled ‘““An Oppor- 
tunity for the Unitarian Association.’ It 
was a plea for us to establish a school in 
Jerusalem for the benefit of the Mohamme- 
dan population of Palestine. Several years 
ago I travelled through Palestine and spent 
two weeks in Jerusalem. Pére Hyacinthe 
Loyson, the distinguished liberal or Re- 
formed Catholic preacher of Paris, happened 
to be there at the time, making a stay of 
several months. Learning of my presence, 
and that I was a Unitarian minister, he sent 
for me to visit him at his hotel. We spent 
two hours or so together. What he wanted 
was to send a message through me to the 
Unitarians of America. He told me his 
story and his message. He had been spend- 
ing some two years visiting all the leading 
cities of Northern Africa, Egypt, and Syria, 
for the purpose of coming into the closest 
possible touch religiously with the Mo- 
hammedan people, and holding conferences 
with their religious leaders in every city. 
He wanted to tell me his experience, which 
was that Mohammedan ears were every- 
where closed to every form of Christian 
thought except the Unitarian, but that 
everywhere they were open to our thought. 
And his message to me was: Tell the Unita- 
rians of America that Channing is God’s 
prophet to the Mohammedan world. Tell 
them that Mohammedans will listen to Chan- 
ning’s gospel as they will listen to no other. 
Urge them to establish missions among the 
Mohammedans, Say to them that Unita- 
rians can do a work that no others can, to 
heal the old bitter enmity of centuries and 
centuries between Christianity and Islam, 
to bring Mohammedans into friendly touch 
with Western civilization, and to give them 
the new spiritual uplift that they so much 
need. 

Such was Pére Hyacinthe’s message to the 
Unitarians of America. Will we heed it? 

I face to-night an audience largely made 
up of young men and young women. Be- 
cause you are young, I make this appeal to 
you for a larger conception of the mission 
of our Unitarian faith in the world, 

Alas! so many of us older fellows have 
been so timid, so conservative, so hesitant, 
we have taken such little views, we have 
had so small faith, we have been content 
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with making plans so unworthy of the gospel 
that God has honored us with, our eyes have 
been so short-sighted, and we have seen so 
little that seemed to us of importance be- 
yond Massachusetts and New England, or 
at best beyond our own land, that it is small 
wonder our achievements have not been 
larger. 

Young men and young women, I ask you 
to shame us by your larger faith, your wider 
vision, your greater hope and daring, your 
stronger achievement, your more adequate 
understanding of the world character of our 
gospel, your nobler consecration to that 
mission—larger and more splendid than 
many of us have understood—to which God 
has called, and is calling, the Unitarian 
Church. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Frederick H. Kent will preach on 
Sunday morning, August 6, at King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 


~ Rev. Edward Cummings will preach at 
the union service in the Second Church, Bos- 
ton, on Sunday, August 6, at 10.30 A.M. 


The National Conference will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 25-28, In- 
clude this in your plans for the summer. 


Prof. W. W. Fenn of Cambridge will preach 
at the Union Chapel at Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., at eleven o’clock next Sunday morn- 
ing, August 6. 


Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C., 
will preach on Sunday, August 6, at 10.45 
AM,, at the First Unitarian Church of Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. 


The annual sale of the Unitarian Society 
at Rowe, Mass., will take place on the 
afternoon and evening of August 10. It 
will be called “‘The Seven Ages of Woman,” 
and the booths will represent these ages, 


The open air services on Boston Common 
will be conducted on Sunday afternoon, 
August 6, at 5.30 o’clock, by Rev. W. W. 
Peck and Rev. L.A. Harvey. ‘The site is 
under the sixth tree from Charles Street on 
Beacon Street Mall. 


Churches. 


Asusy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. George 
S. Shaw: Last Sunday was observed as the 
thirty-seventh anniversary of the pastorate 
of Rev. G.S. Shaw. The occasion was ob- 
served by a good congregation being present, 
with fine music by the choir, with nice floral 
decorations, a christening of two children, 
with a short sermon to the children by Mr. 
Shaw, with a longer one for the whole con- 
gregation. The subject of the principal ad- 
dress was “ Fifty Years in the Christian Minis- 
try.”” Mr. Shaw began to preach when he 
was eighteen years old, but was not ordained 
until several years after. He preached a 
good many titnes before he was ordained. 
During his ministry he has preached more 
than thirty-three hundred times. Since he 
has been in Ashby he has officiated wholly 
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orin part at 707 funerals and 216 weddings, 
and has baptized 80 persons. During the 
last year he has preached 55 times, offici- 
ated at 28 funerals and 3 weddings, bap- 
tized 7, and made 562 calls. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Albert Walkley: At the Unitarian 
church memorial services were held in 
memory of the late Rev. Dr. John White 
Chadwick, a native of this town and for- 
merly of Brooklyn, N.Y. They were con- 
ducted by Rev. Albert Walkley, pastor of 
the church, assisted by Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land of Toronto, Canada. Miss Edith de 
Blois Laskey read several of his poems: 
“By the Seashore,’ ‘‘Common Weed,”’ 
“Jolly Carpenter,” “My Father’s Quadrant,”’ 
and ‘“‘Timeo Danaos.’’ Miss Edith Brown 
also read selections from his ‘‘Prose and 
Poetry,” among them ‘‘The Kiss of God,’’ 
“Tt Singeth Low in Every Heart.” The 
choir also rendered some of Mr. Chadwick’s 
hymns: “Eternal Ruler of the Ceaseless 
Round,” “It Singeth Low in Every Heart.” 
Irving Tutt sang ‘“‘There is an Hour of Hal- 
lowed Peace.”’ Rey. Mr. Walkley spoke of 
Chadwick as a man of sympathy, as well as 
of courage. Rey. Mr. Sunderland read a 
paper on “Chadwick, the Preacher and Lit- 
erary Man.” ‘The works by which he will 
be known longest in prose, he said, will 
be his Lives of Channing, Parker, and in 
his poetry by his half-dozen hymns, the 
crowning one being “It Singeth Low in 
Every Heart.’ Rev. Mr. Walkley also read 
a paper written by Joseph S. Wormsted, on 
“The Boy Chadwick.” 


NANTUCKET, MaAss.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edward Day: Nantucket is getting 
along very well without its summer meet- 
ings this season. On July 12 Rey. G. W. 
Kent of one of our Providence churches de- 
livered a brilliant lecture, illustrated with 
fine stereopticon views, on ‘The Country 
and Haunts of Shakespeare.’’ ‘This lecture 
was given in the Unitarian church, but was 
under the auspices of the Country Teachers’ 
Association. Mr. Kent remained for a week 
as the guest of the pastor of our church, and 
preached for him the next Sunday, July 16, 
before a large congregation. July 23 Rev. 
John Snyder of Wellesley Hills preached, to 
the great satisfaction of the people. On the 
evening of the same Sunday Rev. Edward 
Day, the pastor, read his paper on ‘‘Anti- 
slavery Nantucket,” an exhaustive study 
of one of the most interesting phases of the 
history of the island. The number of promi- 
nent Unitarians who are in Nantucket this 
summer is unusually large. By attendance 
upon the services of our church, and in 
many other ways, they are manifesting their 
loyalty to our liberal faith. Fortunate, 
indeed, is the Unitarian Society that has 
such a summer constituency. 


NapLes, ME.—Summer services were re- 
sumed here at the Union Church last Sun- 
day, July 23, under the continued direction 
of Rev. G. M. Bodge of West Roxbury, 
This is the fifth year since the church was 
opened (after being closed for many years), 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and, though the tide of summer guests 
is somewhat checked this year by the low 
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water in Songo River, which sends travel 
around by North Bridgton, our beautiful 
lakeside village is fast filling up, nearly all 
the rooms in the hotels being engaged, as 
well as the available rooms of houses in the 
vicinity. The ‘‘Inn”’ is reopened with prom- 
ise of a successful season. The attendance 
at the first service was very encouraging. 
Among those who are building cottages along 
the lake shore is Dr. Cary of Meadville, who, 
with Mrs. Cary, is spending the season here, 


Bere and Chere. 


In the southern part of France which 
borders on the Mediterranean and extends 
between the Alps and the Rhone, the cult- 
ure of flowers has developed into a great 
industry for the manufacture of perfumes. 


Like the Greeks and Italians, and all who 
represent the classic spirit in art, the Japan- 
ese have always regarded the adornment 
of a household utensil, the decoration of 
a room, the painting of a picture, as but 
various expressions of the same impulse— 
the desire to beautify human life. 


Educational. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE AND EXPERI- 

ENCED TEACHER would like three resident 
pupils in her home, a suburb of Boston. High school 
studies and preparation for college. Terms moder- 
ate. Refers to well-known Boston people. Address 
“TrRacuEr,” Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. ; 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. | 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


FO 
GIRLS 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. soth year. The Rt. Rey. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, “The best investment I have ever made was 
the placing of my sons in your school.’”’ Address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests, For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. OC. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts, Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pes Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G@. R. WHITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Dackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from Io to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School. Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. Wricur. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


1asth year opens Sept. 13, 1905. For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Princifa/, Exeter, N.H. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Ts your husband an even-tempered man?” | 
“Yes,” answered Mrs. Corntossel. ‘‘He’S 
jes’ about as cross one day as another,”’— | 
Washington Star. 


Teacher: ‘Wait a moment, Johnny. 
What do you understand by that word | 
‘deficit ?’””? Johnny: “It’s what you’ve got 
when you haven’t got as much as if you just 
hadn’t nothin’.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


A very small boy was trying to lead a big 
St. Bernard up the road. “What are you 
going to do with the dog, my little man?’ 
inquired a passer-by ‘I—I’m going to see 
where—where he wants to go, first,’ was 
the breathless reply. 


A travelling salesman just back from 
Maine says, in the Boston Record, that he 
recently asked an old fisherman in a snow- 
bound hamlet what he did with himself 
evenings. ‘‘Oh,” said the old man, easily, 
“sometimes I set and think, and then again 
I just set.” 


On the campus of Emory College in Ox- 
ford, Georgia, there is a tablet to the memory 
of Ignatius Few, the first president. One 
day a Freshman was crossing the campus 
with his cousin, who asked him to explain 
the inscription on the stone. ‘““Vzvit—non 
—mortuus—est,’’’ she read slowly. ‘What 
does that mean, Will?’ ‘That,’’ said the 
Freshman easily, “‘oh, that means, ‘He lives 
—no, he don’t, he’s dead.’” 


“T don’t want to wear my old hat to 
church,” said eight-year-old Gladys, ‘‘not 
even if it does rain. The trimming on that 
hat is all worn out, mother.” “It’s the best 
thing for you to wear on a day like this,” 
said her mother, firmly. ‘‘And you must 
remember that it’s the inside and not the 
outside—what is unseen, not what is 
seen—that really matters, my little girl.” 
““Yes’m,”’ said Gladys, eagerly, ‘I do re- 
member; but the lining of that hat is worn 
even worse than the trimming is!’’—Selected. 


Gov. Douglas had as his guest Edwin 
Markham, the poet. The famous merchant- 
statesman showed him a copy of Millet’s 
“Angelus,” from which Mr. Markham is sup- 
posed to have got his inspiration for his 
poem, ““The Man with the Hoe.’ ‘‘There,”’ 
said Mr. Markham, pointing to the giant 
wooden sabots worn on the feet of the peas- 
ant, ‘shows a great evolution of your prod- 
uct of the present day.’”’ Mr. Douglas’s 
advertising instinct humorously asserted 
itself, and he asked, ““Mr. Markham, couldn’t 
you possible insert the letter ‘S’ before the 
last word of the title of your poem, so it 
would read, ‘The Man with the Shoe?’”’ 


Mr. Potter was giving his son a few words 
of counsel as to his treatment of his young 
wife. “Now, when you have any little 
differences of opinion,” said Mr. Potter 
judicially, “if you can’t persuade Margaret, 
you must compromise, my boy, compro- 
mise. I remember after we were married,” 
continued Mr, Potter, “I wanted to spend 
six weeks at Saratoga, and your mother 
preferred to take a trip through Canada. 
It’s thirty odd years ago, but I well remember 
the arguments we had before I compromised.” 
“How did you do it?” asked the son. “We 
spent five weeks and a half in Canada,’’ said 
Mr. Potter, ‘and from Friday night till 


Monday morning in’ Saratoga.” ) 
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Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 
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ASTINGS Co. 


ESTABLISHED | 827 ALL SIZES 


wuRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place 7ei"sh"? ¢ 


Tel. rar12 alive 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


FAIR PRICES 


ASSETS, Janis 2, 1908 sve ccs c.ctddestece wuss $38,324,422.73 
PPABILITIES a 3 IRR RR 1S 6 34,638.296.48 
~ $3,686,126,25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo, H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


Al MANU 
FACTURERS 
S rPricts. 658 rartntien 3: 


JOHN H.PrRaY & Sons Co.. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfieid Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A, BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, rare a et Boston 


Special training in English and Literature. 


Daughters of the late 


The Misses Allen pall known educator, 


MR. NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


$5 to $10 a week 


UP IN VERMONT 


That’s the place to go 
for a real vacation 


A THOUSAND hills where cooling breezes blow 
—the most beautiful river valleys in America— 
a hundred miles of lake front on the islands 

and shores of the most picturesque lake in New 

England. 

Good hotels, comfortable farm and village homes, 
delightful onlay epote-ailk on the line of the 
Central Vermont Railway. 

Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 
Washington Street, Boston, for a copy of “Summer 
on 

amplain 

Canada and 


resorts on Lake 
is of Vermont, in 


among the green hi 
the Rattondecee. 


150 pictures, ae 


BOSTON. 


